
The foundation of every State is the education of its youth." — Dionysius. 
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FACTS CONCERNING THE DEAF. 

The following^ communication was printed in the Phila- 
delphia several years ago, but the " facts” it re- 

fers to remain unaltered by lime and are equally applic- 
able to any locality, which is perhaps reason enough for 
reprinting the articles. 


go home, just as other pupils in boarding scliools 
do, and if they are not capable of instruction or 
are vicious they most certainly cannot remain at 
the school at all. Nearly evert- State in the 
Union has an instituti- n for the deaf, but most 
of the statements made above will apply tt) all of 
them. 


it permanently, but if you should meet such an 
one t'ou ought to be able to regard him as a man 
and a brother, and look upon him as having like 
passions with yourself. Quite possibly you will 
find him deficient in the command of language, 
especiallt' if he was born deaf, but even if t’ou 
should chance to find him quite stupid and un- 



interesting do not at once jump to the conclusion, 
that he is a representative of deaf people as a 
class. 

As the common blunder is that of conform- 
ing the manual alphal>et with the sign - language. 
Very "frequently you will meet per.sons who will 
-say: Oh, yes. I learned the sign - language 
while I was at .school.” If such an individual 
were turned loose among a tribe of Indians and 
left to shift for himself he would speedily 
discover that spelling on the fingers is 
not the sign-language by a good deal. 
The Indians are adepts at making signs, 
as every one knows who has ever been 
among them, but thev- know no more 
about the manual ' alphabet than Adam 
knew about the tariff on wool. If you 
place 3’our fore-fingers side b}’ side you 
have the sign for "like” or "alike.” 
If 3'ou strike \-our fist against 5-our fore- 
head, y-ou make the very- expressive 
sign for "stupid” or "thick-headed.” 

These signs are used by- the deaf 
y and also by the Indians. The5’ are 

part of the sign-language. Signs are 
much more rapid than spelling. In 
case y-ou wanted to spell the word 
" stupid” you would have to make a 
separate sy-mbol for each of the six let- 
ters, while, as shown above, the sign 


If \'ou desire to a.scertain the exact condition 
of a deaf man y-ou can do so by- a simple experi- 
ment : Put y-otir fingers in y-our ears. You will 
at once realize that y-ou have no need of " raised 
letters, " y-ou can read the same kind of print that 
y-ou could before y-ou lost t-our hearing. Yon are 
not disposed to play- on musical instruments nor 
to see others do so. If y-ou had been born yvith 
your fingers in j-our ears you yvould not be able 


Mr. Editor ; — Two teachers coming outof the 
large building on the north-yvest corner of Broad 
and Pine streets yvere accosted by a messenger 
boj' on the sideyvalk ; 

"Can you tell me yvhere to deliver this mes- 
sage, please?” 

It was addressed to someone at the lUnnsj-lvania 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, so the ladies 
pointed to the building yvhich they- had just left. 

" Oh, but I daiesn’t go in there, ’’said 
the boy. “ 

" \Vhv not ? ” 

" Why, I don’t knoyv hoyv to talk to 
them . ” 

The ladies explained to him that they 
lived in there them.selves, and that he 
could find others in the building yvho 
could understand him. He advanced 
other equally potverful objections, but 
they laughed at them. Finally, as 
they started to leave, he asked, very 
earnestly, whether they thought it yvould r 

be quite safe for him to venture in, ’ 

The incident illustrates the ab.surd 
notions yvhich manv people have con- 
cerning the deaf and their schools. It 
is probable that that unhappy word 'M 
"as5'lum” has done more to spread ■, ja 
these erroneous impressions than any-- ’ 

thing else, Unfortunatelj-, the first 
school for the deaf in America, establish- — B 

ed at Hartford. Connecticut, was in- w 
corporated under the name of the Ameri- ^ 
can Asy'lum for the Deaf and Dumb. 

(This i.s’one " fact ’’that has been altered 
bj- time ; the Hartford Institution has, 
since this article yvas first printed, had 
its title changed to American School for 
the Deaf.— Ed. NEyvs). As other schools 
of this kind yvere founded in different 
parts of the country, the same name 
"asylum’’ was adopted, and while . 
nearly all have since been changed to , 
some more appropriate title, still the 
wrong impression remains and is not . • ^ 
likely- to be removed. As a matter of 
fact it yvould be quite as appropriate to 
call Girard College an asylum as to 

institution for 


appl3- the name to an 
the deaf — in some respects more so. I 

^len yvell informed on most subjects I 
yvill make the most ridiculous inquir- 
ies regarding the deaf. One is sur- 
pri.sed to hear that the pupils do not 
remain at the Institution all the time, supposing 
that the3’ are cared for somewhat as the insane 
are. An old lad3' yusiting the librar3- in a school 
for the deaf was much disgusted to find their 
books "just like ours.” It is no uncommon 
thing to hear visitors ask where the pianos are. 
But yy-hat can one expect from the general 
public yvhen a "dictionary” of this cit3' solemn- 
ly asserts that the deaf are sent here to the " as3-- 
lum” from all parts of the State for treatment ? 
The promulgator of such information iscertainh' 
quite as much in need of treatment as the class 
which he names. If the pupils can be so benefit- 
ed by* plu-sicians that the3- can be taught in the 
public schools, they are not admissible to the 
school for the deaf. The3* are, moreover, onU' 
received there yvhen of a certain age and permit- 
ted to remain a certain length of time, and when 
graduated the3’ have no farther claim upon the 
iu.stitution. During the summer vacation the3* 


The L.vst Rose of Sommer 


to talk ver3- yvell, although the chief trouble 
yvould be in the modulation of the voice. Your 
vocal chords yvould be all right and with special 
instruction could be brought into use so that 3-011 
could speak intelligibh- ; indeed some schools 
for the deaf permit no other method of communi- 
cation. It 3-ou put your fingers into your ears 
after having learned to talk, then of course 3-ou 
don’t need an3’ one to teach 3-ou hoyv to yvagyour 
tongue, but if you neglect the use of it 3 0U yvill 
gradualh' lose the poyver of speech. The act of 
stopping 3-our ears yvill not necessarih' cause 3-00 
to have an ungoy-ernable temper ; in fact 3-011 yvill 
discover that 3-011 are not specialU- altered in 3-our 
disposition in an3* yva3*, and the experiment ma3' 
teach you to look differently upon a prett3- num- 
erous class in the communit3-. You ma3- not often 
meet yvith a person yvho has been compelled (b3* 
spotted fever of some similar affliction) to under- 
go this experiment involuntarih- and to continue 
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any great degree from other schools ; but surely 
it is not unreasonable to assert that there is no 
excuse for such ignorance on the part of educat- 
ed people. A visit to the schoolrooms or work- 
shops of a State institution for the deaf ought to 
enlighten anj" person of intelligence, if he had 
not already learned the absurdity of popular no- 
tions regarding such places and their socalled 
“ inmates.” — W. A. C. in California Neu^s. 


REMARKABLE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
SCIENCE OF “SPEECH READING." 


most people shrink — only added to her em- 
barrassment without relieving her trouble. Cut 
off from all her temperament, youth and beauty 
craved, she was bordering upon melancholia when 
a friend similarly afflicted summoned her to New- 
York. 

” For some time she was absent from home, to 
return to it ]iterall3’ reborn. The strained, wor- 
ried expression, inseparable from the faces of the 
deaf, graduall}' disappeared, and to the surprise 
of her famil}' and friends, she was not onh' able 
to carr\' on conversation, but soon took up her 
old place in the social world. ” 


T he belle of a house parU' last winter at a well 
known countrv seat on the Sound vva.s a 
beautiful matron from the South. Her 
sprightlj- wit, no less than winsome beaut}’, 
made her the life of the house, and her departure 
was sincere regret to the guests, to whom she was 
a stranger until introduced b\’ the hostess. 

‘•And to think, she is deaf — totalh’ deaf!” 
sighed the hostess, as the carriage turned toward 
the station, leaving the group on the veranda 
disconsolate. 

‘ ‘Deaf? ’ ' they repeated in chorus. “Deaf? What 
do j’ou mean ? ' ' 

“Lucretia Throckmorton is as deaf as a ])Ost. 
She has never heard a word spoken to her while 
in this house. It’s years since the sound of a 
human voice has reached her clever brain. ” 
Incredulitj’ was on ever}' face ; protest in every 
voice. 

“Nonsense!” said one. “I have talked with 
her by the hour, and I am sure she heard every 
word. ’ ’ 

“She never failed to answer me, ” said another. 
“Indeed, so quick was the reponse that she , seem- 
ed almost to divine my thoughts.” 

“I made love to her as industriously as is my 
wont, ” confessed a gallant from the neighboring 
military post, “and I swear not a w'ord was lost. ” 
“I am not surprised, ” smiled the hostess, “that 
you doubt my word. I lived a week with Mrs. 
Throckmorton before I discovered her affliction. 
In all probability I w'ould never hav'e suspected 
it, had not circumstances forced us one night to 
share the same bedroom. Not until the lights 
were out, and there was no response to my repeat- 
ed remarks, did it dawn upon me that my com- 
panion was as deaf as the bedpost. Next day I 
learned her story, and, beileve me, the day of 
miracles has not passed. 

“She had been steadily growing deaf since 
girlhood, but it was not until after her marriage 
that it became a source of such embarrassment 
that she was forced to retire from society. Her 
mother had throat trouble, and it was such an 
exertion for her to make her daughter hear that 
often a week passed without a word being ex- 
changed between them. Auri.sts declared her ears 
beyond medcial skill. Artificial aids — trumpet, 
fan, conversation tube.s — from the use of which 


“ Mow does she hear ?” 

“ With her eyes. It’s called speech reading.” 

How to benefit the hard of hearing — the rapid- 
ly increasing numbers of adults who are growing 
deaf — is a matter of far reaching interest. Every 
effort is being brought these days by scienti.sts 
and educators to ameliorate the condition of the 
deaf adult. The Volta Bureau, of Washington, 
D. C., under the supervision of Dr. Alex. Graham 
Bell, who did converse with his profoundly deaf 
mother by placing his lips on one of her closed 
eyes, and the laboratory experiments at Clark 
Lhiiversity, bear witness to the progress made in 
this important subject. More than three hun- 
dred thousand pensons in the United States 
under twenty-five, it is estimated, have grown 
deaf since their teens. A large portion of this 
number suffer from almo.st comjdete loss of aural 
power. Aside from the almost totally deaf 
adults, growing is the number who have one 
defective ear and are forced to take a front seat 
in church or public hall, while never will be 
known the army who are conscious of gradual 
failing of the hearing sense and are wondering 
how soon their friends will find it out. Curious 
is the authenticated fact that only a small 
minority of people hear well. It is much harder 
to bear deafness which has come after once 
knowing the pleasure posssible through the sense 
of hearing. The memory of it is prone to make 
hard-of-hearing adults suspicious. They are 
painfully .sensitive to the publicity given by 
talking to them in a loud voice. They shrink 
instinctively from the use of artificial aids to 
hearing. Why conversational tubes or ear 
trumpets should not be as commonly employed 
as are eye glasses and spectacles — the need is 
scarcely less great — only the pride of the hard-of- 
hearing can explain. It is less than thirty years 
since the first effort was made to teach the deaf 
to speak. Such progre.ss has been made in the 
interval with deaf children that they are now 
being largely taught to substitute the eye for the 
ear. Out of twenty years of varied experience in 
teaching children of defective speech and hearing, 
a clever woman envolved some six or seven years 
ago a unique method, which is working miracles 
for the hard-of-hearing adult, no less than the 
totally deaf. 

Such wonders has Miss Lillie Eginton Warren 
accomplished, to quote the print- 
ed records of the pathological 
department of Clark University 
by her patient work and know- 
ledge of how to teach children 
to hear who were pronounced 
hopeless cases, that she has given 
hope to despairing teachers. 

Recognizing that it was a 
waste of time to submit the dis- 
ciplined, matured mind of the 
adult to the elementary method 
applied to the child, she set about 
devising other means. In ex- 
perimenting with the child 
he found that the forty - odd 
sounds belonging to the English 
languages are revealed in six- 
teen outward manifestations or 
pictures. Practice in following 
these pictures as they rapidly 
appear in a face enables us to 
understand spoken languages by 
the eye. The adult is thus 
saved from spending many ted- 
ious hours in studying articula- 
tive movements, and is directly 
put in communication with 
others. For each of the sixteen 
facial expressions wliich convey 
the forty-odd sounds of English 
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A Dog oe High Degree. 

Phctogrpalied and Pholo-Engraved by C. J. LeClercq. 

“as she is spoke,” Miss Warren has adopted 
a cipher, with constitutes the written symbol 
of the facial expression. These sixteen sym- 
bols and the combinations they cover consti- 
tute what might be called a lip stenography, 
which enables the deaf to take down upon 
paper what they read on the face. In a 
course of thirty lessons these sixteen express- 
ions and theii symbols are learned. The first 
ten lessons are devoted to acquiring the sixteen 
expressions and the cipher that represents them. 
The remainder of the course is spent in observing 
and ptactising the combinations of expression, 
the shades of meaning. As in the study of music, 
painting or the languages, jirogress of course 
depends upon the natural mental capacity and 
continuous practice of the student. In lieu of a 
human instrument, the student may find satis- 
factory practice before a triple mirror, since it re- 
flects not only the front, but the side e.xpressions 
of the face. Tliey are taught to form the habit of 
looking at the faces of those with whom they con- 
verse. 

“I want to thank you on this, my fiftieth birth- 
day,” wrote last week a resident of Washington, 
“for the sunshine you have brought into my life. 

I celebrated liiy birthday by going to church, 
where I not only had the pleasure of hearing Dr. 
Huntington, of New- York, preach, but was able 
to make a synopsis of the sermon in cypher.” 
So w'onderfully has this woman ma.stered the art 
of expression reading that she was recently able 
to transact important legal business in the pres- 
ence of five lawyers, not one of whom suspected 
that their client was totally deaf. -After years of 
seclusion the daughter of a prominent New-York 
financier, who is a most diligent student, was 
conspicuous last .season pournig lea and in the 
receiving line at various social affairs, all of which 
she confes.ses she enjoyed keenly, as she under- 
stood what was said, and only old friends knew 
that her ears were dead to every sound. 

The fourth row from the stage is the furthe.st 
distance at which a dramatic perforance may be 
intelligently followed by one versed in the lan- 
guage of expression. It was to Jliss Warren that 
a famous aurist sent some years ago a well known 
actor, whose total deafness has long been one of 
the marvels of the dramatic, no less than the 
medical, profession, 

“ T never cite him, ” said Miss Warren, asan 
example of what I am capable of accomplishing. 
Men of his ability are rare. I warn every' one be- 
fore beginning study that progress depends whol- 
ly upon individual effortand persi.stent practice, ” 
Lessons ended, conversation classes are -held 
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throughout the season in Miss Warren’s parlors. 
No. 124 East Twent3--eighth st. A more curious- 
ly interesting social function, it is safe to assert, 
is not to be found elsewhere. As it is impossible 
to be certian how little a person ma}- hear in the 
natural waj% the human voice is not used in 
articulation at these expression seances. The 
talkers give as little audible utterance to their 
speech as possible. Effort, however, is made to 
speak inaudiblj' in a natural manner. To relieve 
the ears of any possible strain, and to make the 
pupil whollj' dependent upon the eye, is the aim 
of these inaudible seance. Striking is the facial 
transformation that the stud3' of speech expres- 
sion effects in the deaf The observation imposed 
so sharpens the wits that every facultv" is alive, 
and tbe worried, wistful, strained, woebegone ex- 
pression .so often met in the faces of the hard of 
hearing gives wa3' to a calm, if not placid, hope- 
ful, if not jo3’ous, look. 

“I never knew before taking up the .stud3',” 
said a young attorney, suddenl3’ bereft of hearing, 
“the beauties of the English language. The 
drill in articulation and enunciation that the 
stud3' of the various expressions necessitates 
reveals its hidden charms in a way I never before 
suspected.’’ flow much despondenc3' speech 
reading has dispelled and how much more it is 
destined to banish depend onh' upon therapidity 
with which this clever woman’s skill in impart- 
ing the art becomes known. Quietl3’, unostent- 
atiousl3' she pursues her work, one pupil sending 
another, for each that finds relief is imbued with 
the niis,sionar3’ spirit and 3’earns to share its 
benefit with the similar3' afflicted on ever3- side. 
Leading aurists, who recognize in speech reading 
not only a preservative of what little hearing ma3’ 
3'et remain, but the onh- substitute for the God- 
given facult3^ itself, send to her as a last resort 
patients who have baffled their skill. 

Occasionall3- she has been forced to take men 
and women from a distance into her household, 
so anxious were the3- to profit b3' daih’ practice 
in the famih- circle. So jjersistenth- have 
applicants increased that she is now dividing her 
time between Washington, Philadelphia, New- 
Haven and Boston. It is not improbable that her 
system, which is cop3-righted. ma3- eventually be 
taught throughout this country and Europe. 
When it has become the heritage of the world’s 
afflicted, then, indeed, will this benefactress have 
earned a niche in the Hall of Fame, an honor 
which the increasing thousands of growing deaf, 
w-ho ma3- here first learn of speech reading, as 
w-ell as the hundreds now profiting b3- it, hope 
ma3- long be deferred. — Nezc York Daily Tri- 
bu7iey Jtme 3. 
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This Home was established by “The Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes,’’ in 1886. on a farm of 156 acres by the 
Hudson River, six miles below Poughkeepsie. It has been a comfort already to upwards of forty afflicted people. 
Friends h.ave rallied around this Home so that it is entirely free from debt. It is intended to receive inmates 
eventually from the whole State of New York. People of this class have all been educated, but have broken down 
in the battle of life. Several of the inmates are deaf and dumb and blind. 

On Sunday night, Feburar5' l8lh, the main building and the wing recently added for the men, wpre destroyed by a 
sudden and clreadfiil fire. The inmates — fourteen women aud eleven men — were bravely rescued, and are now com- 
fortable in temporarv quarters in Poughkeepsie. 

Steps were at once' taken to raise the neces.sary funds and rebuild the home. Plans have at last been completed 
and work will soon be started. The new Gallau’det home will be a handsome three-story brick and stone building 
and will accomodate about fifty inmates. The cost of the building exclusive of plumbing and heating will be 
S48.400. 


BLIND AND DEAF MATTIE MOREHOUSE. 

B lind and deaf, without the sense of taste or 
smell, and 3-et a poetess; that is the record of 
Mattie Morehouse, the inmate of an almshouse 
in the town of Newark. U. S. A. She is thirt3'- 
three, and since she was seven 3-ears old she has 
been in her present condition. She knits lace of 
the most beautiful pattern, while she also reads 
the Bible and hymns in the Braille S3-stem, and 
writes her compositions on a typewriter. An 
example of her work is the following : 

My path is dark, I cannot see. 

But still my Saviour walks with me ; 

In days of darkness and of grief 
Thou. God, hast promised sweet relief. 

The world shines bright my Saviour made. 

In deepest night he sends me aid ; 

All that I cling to, all I know. 

Is :God is good and endeth woe. 

— British Deaf Monthly. 


South Australia. 

-VDEUADE. 

The committee of the South Australian Adult 
Deaf and Dumb Mission, and Parafield Home for 
Aged and Imfimi Deaf- 51 utes, met Mr. Frank 
Moulden, of the firm of Messrs. Moulden & Sons 
solicitors, at the Deaf and Dumb Institute. Wright 
street, on Frida3-, June 8, in order to complete the 
incorporation of the societ3-. The following gent- 
lemen were appointed to u.se the common seal of 
the institution : — Sir John Colton, Me.ssrs. C. H. 
Goode, W. Ta3-lor, D. Nock, and S. Jonson, M.A. 
Affidavits were taken b3' Mr. Joseph Downing a 
member of the committee. The societ3’ will, in 
future, be known as the South Australian Adult 
Deaf and Dumb Mission and Parafield Home for 
Aged and Infirm Deaf-Mutes. Mr. Jonson has 
been promised sums of ,^50 and^20, as soon as 
the committee are prepared to commence the en- 
largement of the Parafield building. 


ARTISTS TILDEN AND REDMOND COME IN 
FOR HONORS. 


T he Spring exhibition at the Mark Hopkins 
Art Institute has closed. However. Tilden’s 
four pieces are still on exhibition. His grottp 
of “The Foot Ball Pla3-ers’’ will be brought 
across the ba3’ soon and put up on the University- 
grounds. Then Berkeley will have two of the 
sculptor’s works, while San Francisco has five 
and San Mateo one. Redmond's picture has 
been returned to Mr. J. W. Tille3- of San Francis- 
co. The Examiner has the following about that 
artist : One of the interesting works of the ex- 
hibition is a picture b3- Granville Redmond, en- 
titled “Solace.’’ It is attracting general admira- 
tion from the throngs who visit the galler3-, parti- 
cularh- those who are devotees of •‘M3- Lady- 
Nicotine. ■ ’ Mr. Redmond recentD- returned from 
Paris, where he worked for five 3-ears under the 
e3-e of skilled masters. He was selected as the 
recipient of the Durham fund, out of which all 
his expenses were paid while abroad. While a 
mere 3-outh and a pupil at the Berkele3- School 
for the Deaf and Dumb and Blind he gained the 
gold medal of the Art Association for the best 
work of the 3-ear. He is now in Los Angeles 
preparing for a three months’ trip through the 
Grand Can3-on of the Colorado River and the 
Indian countr3- of Arizona and New Mexico — 
Silent H’orker Eng. California Neu'S. 


The Gallaudet Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf-Mutes, after the 

fire Feburary 18th, 1900. 


New Jersey State Association op the Deaf. 
In Convention, Ma3- 30th, 1900. 


»a^Subscribe for The Silent Worker. 
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Cbe Hinetoscope and Celepbone, 

AND NEW YORK NOTES. 

Edited by Alexander L. Pack. 

T he election of Brewster R. Allabough to the 
Presidency of the Pennsjdvania Association 
for the Advancement of the Deaf is an act 
that will be commended bA’ all who understand 
the situation of things in the Kej-stone State. 
Mr. Allabough had filled the office of Treasurer 
long and faithfully, and the promotion was about 
due. 

Mr. Koehler served as President so long that 
the change must be a relief to him. particularly 
as he can serve the Association as well as if he 
still wielded the reins of Government. 

After Mr. Allabough has had his turn, I hope to 
seethe next incumbent selected from the ranks of 
the working or business men. During the career 
of the Societ3- the office of President has been 
filled b}' oiih’ four men, two of them clergiunen, 
and two of them Institution attaches. 

This subject was brought up at the meeting of 
the Empire State A.ssociation at S^'racuse. and 
with less ju.stice than at Pittsburg, for, in the 
Empire State Association the interest is main- 
tained, prineipalh' bj'^ the profe.ssional element, 
and it is from their ranks that the regular attend- 
ance is made up. Year after 3-ear these people 
are present, no matter in what part of the state 
the meeting is held, and as a result. the3' are 
chosen to fill the most important offices because 
the3' can be depended on to attend the next 3-ear’s 
gathering. 

One of our ver3- learned deaf men, Mr. John H. 
Gear3-, a resident of S3-racuse, not previousl3' 
identified with the Empire State Association, 
showed such interest at the session, that the Presi- 
dent, in return, made him Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, and Mr. Gear3- made the 
mistake, onh', of being too enthusiastic over cer- 
tain things that were reported in resolution form. 

Mr. Gear3- 's report had one resolution asking 
that the several State Institutions that draw 
mone3' for educating the deaf, be compelled to 
use the same method. If it were possible to dic- 
tate to these semi-private Institutions, and this 
dictation consisted in compelling the adoption of 
the Eclectic Method, this resolution would have 
gone through with a rush, but as it was inconsist- 
ent, though well-meaning, of counse it was not ad- 
opted. Men of the stamp of Mr. Gear3- are need- 
ed at these meetings to stimulate activit5- in new 
lines, and to create an active interest. The3-ma3^ 
notalwa3-s be right, but their intentions are good. 

The meeting of the Empire State Association 
at S3'racuse, was onl3- a two-daY- affair, and of 
these two da3's, one -was given over to the outing. 
I doubt the wisdom of his one-da3' polic3-, for it 
does not satisf3'. When a man goes several 
hundred miles to attend a convention, he wants 
to see enough -work done to compensate him for 
the trouble he has taken, and a se.ssion coY-ering 
onh' a period of time sufficient to hear the presi- 
dent’s address, and officers’ reports, and the elec- 
tion of new officers is far from satisf3'ing. 
There has been a tendenc3- in the Empire State 
Association to cut the time down, but let us hope 
future meetings will beheld on the two-da3's-for- 
business-plan. 

A Y'ear ago when the writer YY-as selected to fill 
an office in this as.sociation, hepublich’ declared 
that he did not think it right for officers to re- 
ceiv'e their expenses from the Association Treas- 
ur3', as a return for work performed, and 3’et a 
Y'ear later this same writer, Yvhen asked b3' the 
Treasurer for his bill of expenses, rendered one, 
and received coin of the realm in full liquidation 
thereof. And the reason was simple. 

As an officer of the Association he was bound 
to folloYv out the laws as proY’ided for in the 
Constitution and his obligation to do so was 
pointed out to him in such a wa3' that no other 
course was open. 

But the funds -were expended in charit}- and 
other equallY’ good wa3's so that the original dec- 
laration, w'hile not adhered to literall 3 ', was, fig- 
uratiY'elv’ speaking, ob.served. 

The proper -vY-a3' to go about securing a change, 
is bY' enactment of amendments to the Constitu- 


tion repealing parts of it inconsistent Yvith this, 
to some, Y-erv’ objectionable feature. Concensus 
of opinion is against ain- change now, but the 
time Yvill come Yvhen there will be found plent3' 
of men glad to fill the chairs of honor and do the 
YY’ork merelY' for the sake of helping in a good 
cause. 

At Boston, and at Syracuse, and at man3' pre- 
Y’ious gatherings of the Deaf that it has been 1113' 
pleasure to attend, there were features that harm 
the deaf a great, great deal, but there seems no 
remed3-. The CY'il wasn’t so great at S3-racuse, 
in fact, there was little to complain of, except, as 
usual, the “ bums” that are alwa3-s most con- 
spicuousl3- in evidence at the hotel, though not 
guests, nor3-et members of the Association, made 
the most “ noise, ” occupied the choicest seats in 
front of the hotel, and made the most frequent 
trips to the Bar, 

But at Boston, the good showing made 113- the 
two to three hundred respectable, intelligent, 
well-dressed and weli-behaY’ed Xe\Y' Englanders 
was off-set b3' the three or four sots who reeled 
through the parlor, blear-e3-ed, with hats on, or 
Yvho attracted the mob — the hoodlum and riff-raff 
— b3’ their antics in front of the hotel. 

The good people of Boston saw 01113’ these; the 
respectable deaf man does not shoYvoff in a maud- 
lin condition in front of the hotel. He is inside, 
carr3’ing himself right, but he must suffer the 
odium the ‘‘ bums ” bring on his helpless and 
defenceless shoulders. 

I had not intended to speak of it, but since the 
The Deaf-Mutes' Register' s correspondent 
comments on it at length, I can’t resi.st the tem- 
ptation: 

At the New England meeting there Yvas a little 
band — SaYY-3-er, White, Babbit, Bigelow and Fris- 
bee, Yvho Yvere the "stars” of the meeting. Of 
course tlie3' do not all argue from the .same stand- 
point and the3’ kept the pot boiling. Finalh- 
the3- rattled the ExecutiY-e till he actually threat- 
ened to go home. Coining from nearl3' an3’ one 
else this threat would haY-e been received with 
scorn and sarcasm, but the New England’s "Big 
FiY'e” subsided for a Yvhile, and the good-natur- 
ed, eaS3--going President was permitted to go on 
Yvith the election. 

Our Ncyv England brethren, whether the3' of 
the N. E. G. A., the Maine or Granite State Mis- 
sions, all regard it necessar3’ to haY’e a hearing 
man as a .sort of guide, philosopher and friend as 
YY’ell as interpreter, and the same is true of the 
"Ke3’stoners. ” But the Empire State Bo3’S get 
along without aiu' help from the hearing, and 
Yvhen the3' need viva voce translations the3- select 
a speaker from their ranks, and there’s no pau- 
cit3’ of them either. 

This is much better than haY’iiig to " fall back 
on” a hearing person, Yvhich accentuates in the 
minds of the uninformed, our " helplessness” as 
the3’ term it. 

After being honored with the highest gift at 
the disposal of his State Association, for a num- 
ber of years, and failing of re-election, one of our 
prominent deaf men announces that “ he will 
neY’er hold office in the bod3’ again. ” 

It seems to me that this is a queer announce- 
ment for a man to make who ought to be Yvilling 
to do an3' work the bod3' assigns him. 

A deaf man, old enough to be President of one 
of our state organizations still calls himself Mr. 
Willie , and it sounds ju.st as nice as say- 

ing " The President of the United States is Mr. 
Willie McKinle3’. 

And now the merr3' season is at hand when 
the deaf man haunteth the Political Headquarters 
and boreth everY'bod3’ aY’ailable. For the insig- 
nificant sum of three hundred dollars he can 
get eY’ety’ one of the 38,642 deaf-mute Y’oters to 
vote for Odell ( if he is telling this on Madison 
Avenue; or Stanchfield, ifthe scene is enacted on 
Broad wa5'). 

HoweY'er easy things are where the Tiger out- 
fit is located, the" bo5's”in the Republican Head- 
quarters know a thing or two and when the 
suaY'e and diplomatic Manchester (whose name 


ought to liaY-e been " Manche.sterfield”) tells the 
experienced 3’oung-looking old-campaigner, Mc- 
Kniglit, that " it’s O. K., ” 3’ou can Y’enture all 
3’our capital that it is O. K. 

B3' the wa3', there are Chairmen, and Treasur- 
ers and " Heads” of different kinds around 
" Headquarters, ” but the real diplomats are the 
" 5'oungsters” Yvhose names I have jotted 
down aboY'e. 

In a few 3’ears from now, Yvhen their labors Yvill 
have been substantialh’ rewarded, and the5’ will 
probabU’ be occupying seats in Congress, they 
will get together sometime doYvn in the " cold-tea” 
department and talk over the times when the3’ met 
all sorts and conditions of people, and among them 
deaf ones yvIio " sized up” with the average. 

I don’t knoYv whether the deaf of either of the 
great parties are going to " get together, ” and 
select their own representatives to confer Yvith 
"Headquarters” about " wicys and means” or 
not, but I do know that if either or both YY’ill 
hold a meeting ; form an organization ; and do 
real work, the3' can accomplish some real results 
Yvhich will give No. i Madison AY'enue, a good 
opinion of the deaf as citizens. 

« < 

I hate to pose in the I-told-3 0u so attitude, but 
you ma3’ remember 1 had occasion to make a feYv 
remarks about the Un-American American Com- 
mittee to represent the deaf at the Paris Con- 
gress. 

It all turned out a " fluke” of the " flukiest” 
kind. Not one of the American Committee 
Yvent as a delegate, and but few 3 ielded up the 
tYvo "plunks” necessar3’ to have a paper read 
before the Congress. 

All America only sent t\Y’o deaf men, both 
pursuing Y’ocations identified Yvith the Arts, 
and neither of these YY’ere on the list of teachers 
and ministers, Yvho, for a few brief months, got a 
good deal of adY'ertising as members of the long 
named Committee. I am fearful of jarring 3’ou 
b3’ getting off the uoyv entirel3' appropriate : 

Ha Ha I 

• « 

The Deaf-Mutes' fourtial has re-in v'aded the 
NeYv England territor3’ and there is to be Yvar — 
if onl 3 ' the deaf citizens Yvill suppl 3 ’ the neYvs. 

» » 

The fomnal tells that Miss has resigned 

her position as servant girl for Jlrs. . 

Good ! 

Next ! 

John E. Gazoo, latel3’ third assistant stable 
bo3’ for Mr. Banknoat, has resigned his position 
to accept the appointment of dish-Yvasher-in or- 
dinar3’ at the Denchild Quick Lunch. 

A Boston newspaper man, "after living and 
eating with the deaf-mutes the YV'hole of a half a 
da3', ” as he puts it, tells some interesting things; 
among them he makes the statement that in 
dancing, deaf-mutes " Yvear rubber heels.” 

I’d like to haY’e met that enterprising pencil 
pusher. I Yvould have stuffed him fuller than 
Harry White, or yy-Iio eY’er had him in tow did. 
I’d haY’e told him that in New York Yve go Bos- 
tonians two or three |better, by YY’earing rubber- 
necks at dances and carr3' Akoulallions charged 
Yvith dance music vibrations. 

« « 

Some reporters on cit3’ papers are Yveak-mind- 
ed creatures from the moment the cit3’ editor 
assigns them to coY’er a gathering of the deaf. 
They don’t get oY’er the surprise for da3’s w’hen 
the3’ find that the deaf are like other human beings 
in eY’er3' respect save the absence of one sense. 

The cit3’ of Buffalo has some exceptions to this 
kind on its newspaper staffs, and at the Conven- 
tion of the Empire State Association in that cit3'in 
1899, and it fell to my lot to do the " chin music 
act” for their benefit. During lulls in the proceed- 
ings I got off a few things ; anecdotes of other 
coiiY’entions of the deaf, and the.se fellows took 
them all down and the next day’s Buffalo papers 
had a column of it YY’ith the big scare head : 

E. A. Hodgson’s Humor, 

and it YY’ent on telling all the jokes I got off all 
credited to "E. A. Hodgson,” and that indiY’id- 
ual bought out the stock of Tifft House news- 
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stand and that of several ragamuffins on the 
street. Since that time, when I have had to 
deal with reporters, I make it a point to protest 
that if they run any thing in •* my name is not 
Hodgson, but — 

A. L. Pack. 


HARRY SANGER SMITH. 

TJARRY SMITH was born July 12, 1877, at 
Rosemont, N, J., where his parents still re- 
side. Attended school for eight j-ears, when he 
lost his hearing at the age of twelve from cerebro- 
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H.arry Sanger Smith. 

Plonorable Mention Inland Printer “Ad.” Setting 
Contest. 

Spinal meningitis, allied with pneumonia. Find- 
ing it difficult to continue his education at the 
hearing schools, he entered the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf, where he remained three 
terms, and under Mr. Porter acquired a good 
foundation in the Art of Printing. 

Imniediateh' after leaving school, he secured a 
position in a job printing office, holding same 
until he became tired of it, five 5’ears. From 
there he went to New Hope, Pa., where, for two 
months, he had charge of a countr}- weeklj', but 
left to accept a position as job and advertising 
compositor in one ol the largest establishments 
of its kind in Philadelphia. There are about two 
hundred men employed in the office, with seven- 
teen cylinder presses, nine linotypes, and its own 
lighting plant, electrotype foundry and ink 
factory. 

He belongs to no union, as he saj’s he makes 
as much as most union men can. 

He is well known among the deaf of New 
Jersejq and is an active member of the Clerc 
Literary Association of Philadelphia. 

He is fond of sport, especially that of hunting 
and fishing, and has accasionally given some of 
his experiences in the sporting magazines, under 
the nom de plume of “Bob White,’’ which in- 
dicates he has journalistic as well as tr'pographic 
talents. 

The contribution by Mr. Smith, which fol- 
lows this little sketch, contains much truvu, 
and is well worth perusal by all young printers. 
The suggestion that the aspiring 3-oung printer 
should learn job work as well as straight setting, 
is good, but it must not be lost sight of that 
the instructor is often handicapped bj' insufficent 
or out of date material so that the desired instruc- 
tion is hard to impart. 


Written for The Silent Worker. 

THE DEAF PRINTER. — HE SHOULD MAS- 
TER THE ART OF JOBBING, 

I T was a proud daj' for the writer of this sketch 
when he walked forth from the New Jersey- 
School with the satisfaction of knowing that he 
had a good trade to help him along in the world, 
and still to know that he had learned the “ art” 
from one who thoroughly- understood it. 

That a good printer is always in demand, 
everyone know-s ; but, nevertheless, my- exper- 
ience had been limited, and I did not pose as a 
good printer, at that time, and was content to 


work in an office “ under instruction, ” and had 
the good fortune to secure such a position, mak 
ing the be.st of it, for at the end of a year my 
services were so valued, that upon informing my 
omploy-er of my intention of seeking fresh and 
greener fields, I was earnestly entreated to re- 
main, which I did, upon consideration of an in- 
crease of wages. 

Soon after this little episode, I was tranferred 
from the newspaper room to the job department, 
where I remained as long as I was employed by- 
that firm — six years — holding my own with the 
best of so-called “job compositors.” 

The great trouble with the majority of those 
who learn the trade at the school, is that, after a 
years’ experience, they think they “know it all, ” ‘ 
as it was with the writer. This is a great mis- 
take, and. when they secure a position outside of 
their alma mater, they are bound to realize it, 
sooner or later, as it is inevitable. They should 
remember that they- are not “setting up” the 
Si TENT Worker or Daily Bulletm, and that 
all presses are not like the big Cottrell or Gor- 
don they- are so adept at handling. 

Every man has his peculiarities, so of every 
printing-office — no two are alike in their work- 
ings. 

We often see among the “want columns” of 
our daily papers, adlets calling for pressmen, 
compositors and job compositors, as many- as a 
dozen at a time. 

Right here it will be well to say that a com- 
positor is not a job compositor, and if a person 
has no knowledge of that important branch of 
the trade, he lacks a great deal, and he should 
not po.se as such. In my- experience as a jobber, 

I have found it a good rule never to exaggerate 
as to my- ability at job work, simply saying that 
I’ve had experience. This seems to fill the bill, 
as I have always pleased my employers, to the 
best of my- knowledge, or, on the other hand, I 
would not have long remained in a first-class 
office, such as I am now employed in, and where 
every- man is an expert manipulator of job 
type. 

The deaf printer tnust learn to skeletonize 
pages ; use harmonizing type in his job composi- 
tion ; to do perfect justification, and to carefully 
balance his work, this is a strict rule of mine. 
Never hurry ; take y-our time, and do your work 
right. Don’t simply- throw y-our work together. 

The coming of the niergenthaler has not, and 
will not, to any- great degree, interfere with the 
deaf printer in his trade, unless he be a very- 
poor one. The “Lino” can “set” straight mat- 
ter, as any one who has fingers can, but the day 
is very distant ere a machine will be put on the 
market that will do the general run of job work. 
The deaf printer who knows naught of the art of 
jobbing lacks much, the truth of which he is sure 
to find in the end, and I think it a just cau.se to 
plead for a thorough instruction in this, the 
most important branch of the business. How- 
ever, brain is required — not brawn. A printer is 
not supposed to be a blacksmith, nevertheless 
some are. 

Nine out of ten of the printers who leave 
school secure positions, and hold them. As for 
my part, my affliction is no barrier whatever to 
securing work — only- “cheek” is required. 

He should not expect to draw a salary of $20 
per week at a jump, but, at a start, should be 
willing to work for what he can get. 

No matter, if a pupil does not follow his trade 
after leaving school, he will find himself far bet- 
ter equipped for his battle for bread and butter, 
as the constant watchfulness and care, the close 
attention to details, the keen discrimination, the 
fine artistic sense, the almost infinite patience, 
and the knack of overcoming almost totally- un- 
expected difficulties which are constantly aris- 
ing, in their work, develop in them qualities, 
which, with proper care, peculiarly- fit them for 
the most responsible duties of life. 

So, if he wishes to rank among the best of 
the job compositors, the deaf printer must learn 
to obser\'e every- little thing, and, in the end, 
he will reap his reward. 

Bob White. 


Woe awaits a country when 
She .sees the tears of bearded men. 

— Marmion. 


Hollywood Deaf-Mute Club’s 
Outing. 

T flE outing of the above named club (formerly 
known as the Westchester County- Society 
of the Deaf) held on Saturday afternoon, July 14, 
at Alpine Grove, N. J., was a success and in its 
w-ay- proved all that its promoters expected of it. 

It was an illustration of good will and friend- 
ship that mere words would be incapable of infus- 
ing into the deaf. About sixty- of the deaf at- 
tended, some coming as far off as Brooklyn, New 
York and Tarrytown, among whom were a dele- 
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League of Elect Surds Wheelmen. 

gation of wheelmen from the League of Elect 
Surds, a cut of which is given in this issue, from 
a photograph by- Mr. Wm. Thomas, of Yonkers, 
taken on the pier at the base of the Palisades. 

The Westchester Club at this writing is a club 
of the past. A description of the Hollywood 
Deaf-Mutes’ Club will appear in the October 
number of the Silent Worker with pic- 
tures illustrating its club house. 


Brooklyn Borough, N. Y. 

W ITH the September number of the Silent 
Worker I make my- initial bow to the 
readers as Brooky-ln correspondent, and 
take pleasure in informing them that the excur- 
sion of the Brookyln Guild of Deaf-Mutes, which 
took place on the iith of last July, w-as an enjoy- 
able and successful affair. If there was any 
fault-finding on account ofthe boat unfortunately- 
having been grounded on a sand-bar for a cou- 
ple of hours, we did not hear of any- complaints. 
The boat reached Pleasure Bay, N. J., about four 
P.M., and to make up for the unavoidable delay 
in reaching the park, and for which no one could 
be responsible, the Steamboat Company, kindly 
agreed to allow those who so desired to remain 
until the departure of the 7 p.m. boat, while those 
who preferred returned to the city by- the one 
which left at six p.m. 

While enjoying the delightful surroundings of 
Pleasure Bay, we were treated to a balloon ascen- 
sion. together with a gymnastic display- hundreds 
of feet above the ground, ending in a parachute 
descent. When all tickets are settled and ac- 
counted for, the Guild will have a clear profit of 
$25.00, over one-half of which is assured to the 
Gallaudet Home Building Fund ; but there are 
some of us who would like to see the entire 
amount of the profit donated, and the next regu- 
lar meeting will settle the question. We are in- 
debted to the Rome Register iox a faithful account 
of the affair. To the editorial in the Deaf-Mutes' 
Journal of July- 26th, we turn with sorrow in our 
hearts, on account of what we may consider a 
slight discourtesy on the part of the Committee 
in declining to furnish the Press with compli- 
mentary tickets. The editor became positively 
abusive and calls us a short-sighted committee, 
at least those who were not in favor of furnishing 
complimentary- tickets. He also puts it rather 
strongly- when he calls it an alleged excursion. 
Why-? It was a bona-fide excursicn. Until six 
in the evening we had no means of knowing if 
the affair would prove a financial success or not, 
at which time the Company-’s Secretary- arrived 
at the Park with our tickets, which had been col- 
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among the deaf. New subscribers will please 
subscribe through the BrookK'ii agent, Leo Greis, 
and through no one else. 

A clear sk\' and sunny weather favored the 
annual afternoon and evening festival of the 
Deaf-Mute’s Athletic Club. We consider it to 
have been the most successful affair of the pre 
sent summer. In the earh' part of the afternoon, 
there was already a large assemblage. In the 
evening there were at lea.st four hundred present 
and it might have been classed as an affair of the 
“four hundred, ’’ but for the fact that during 
the later part of the evening there were several 
disturbances in rapid succession, and. for a time 
the police were kept busy. Time and again has 
the Press called attention to the disastrous re- 
sults of such disturbances to the character and 
reputation of the deaf and their entertainments. 
A charming speaking lad3" was almost over- 
come with fright, and next summer we can cer- 
tainlv’ look for a decrease in the attendanec at our 
gatherings. What is the remedj’ for this state of 
affairs? If there is none, it will certain!}' in the 
near future result in a financial loss to our socie- 
ties, The park was one of the best that could 
have been selected, and possessed a fine track, 
and for the entertainment of the guests, the 
club furnished a series af athletic contests which 
were very exciting and interesting. Below we 
give the names of the winners of the various 
competitions. In the ten-mile bicycle race, after 
awhile only two contestentants were left and 
they were the well-known Marshalls. As they 
spun around the track, at the distance part they 
looked like grasshopers on wheels and it was 
dazing to watch them, their wheels swaying to 
one side as if they would topple over. Other 
contestants had .several falls and one wheel was 
broken. In the running matches one competitor 
was almost overcome, but came out a winner. 

THE contests. 

100 yards dash won by Seymour Gombrech. 

One mile bicycle race won by E. Marshall. 

Putting 12 pound shot won by H. Miller. 

220 yards run won by W. Fricken. 

Running board jump won by H. Metzer. 

Two mile bicycle race won by I,- Marshall. 

too yards dash (fat men over ipo lbs.,) 

won by Harry C Dickerson. 

Ten-mile race won by E. Marshall. 

75 yards run (boys) no competitors. 

88 o yards run won by J . Molley. 

Leon. 


ected by the Company’s agent. Altogether 
there were 348 in our party. The editorial also 
states “ Will the Guild in the future, as in the 
past, expect free notices of it's entertainments 
that it intends to give?” In reply, I would 
say, is not a paper published in the interest of 
the deaf, also their paper as well as the editor’s, 
and is not such a paper in its own interests 
bound to furnish its readers all the latest news 
that concerns and relates to their class, and also 
keep them informed of entertainments that are to 
come, and at which they may pass an enjoyable 
time? If we did act in a slightly discourteous 
manner to the Press, (on which opinions differ) 
we leave the public to judge by the editorial which 
is the most wronged party. 

Representing Brooklyn, we attended the festival 
of the Guild of Silent Workers on August 4th, at 
Fort Wendel. We acknowledge the courtesy of 
the Committee in furnishing a free ticket as a 
Press representative. While the attendance in 
the afternoon was slim, towards evening, as we 
are informed by the Committee, there were about 
180 present. The profit amounts to about $70, 
partly from advertisements in the souvenir jour- 
nal, prize bowling and shooting. Well done. 
New York Guild ! Credit is due to Mr. Thomas 
W. Brown for efforts in the souvenir journal 
direction. Unavoidable delays will happen on 
land as well as on water. After ten o’clock in 
the evening when most of the guests were 
preparing to depart, it was found that some- 
thing was amiss with the trolley mechanism 
which runs underground, and that there would 
be no cars running for a couple of hours. For 
ourselves we do not grumble. It was for char- 
ity’s sake and we can afford to be generous. 
But there were ladies with us. We had to tramp 
about two miles over William’s Bridge, through 
lonely, rough and deserted country roads, with 
houses few and far between, and most of the way 
through darkne.ss, before we could come up to an- 
other trolle}' line, with which, after .several trans- 
fers, we could make connection with the Third 
Avenue elevated. Many thanks to a young 
gentleman employed at a candy and refreshment 
booth in the neighborhood of Fort Wendel for 
his kindness in acting as guide to us. Verily, 
it seemed to us like a case of retribution for the 
unjust criticism of our Brooklyn excursion, but 
even if so, the innocent had to suffer, and as in 
the case of the excursion no one was to 
blame. 

We have just been informed of the death of 
Robert Dunlap, the well-known hatter, which oc- 
curred on the 3d of August, on which day his 
brother John was spending the afternoon with 
the writer. All unconscious of his brother’s 
death, [Mrs. J. Dunlap, being out in Canada on 
her vacation tour, was informed of their be- 
reavement too late to return in time for the fun- 
eral. Robert Dunlap possessed many sterling 
qualities as a man. The Gallaudet Home, in 
years gone by, was often remembered by him. 

At the old Iron Pier at Coney Island, one Au- 
gust afternoon, a gentleman asked a young lady 
if .she would partake of some refreshments, she 
politely declined, but when a glass of refreshing 
Beverage was placed before her escort, she 
laughingly requested ju.st one swallow. When 
she set down the gla,ss two-thirds empty, he re- 
marked that was a pretty large swallow that flew 
away with his beverage. 

A deaf-mute gentleman by the name of Lark, 
living on Hinirod street, near Ridgewood, met 
with a very unfortunate accident la.st fourth of 
July, which resultedin the loss of an eye. He was 
in company with some hearing friends, who re- 
quested him to fire off an old and ancient weapon 
which had not been tested for years and was no 
doubt overcharged with powder, in.si.sting he 
being deaf, it would not have such a bad effect on 
his ears as on theirs. Being of an obliging dis- 
position, he consented. In some unexplained 
reason, as he pulled the trigger he turned it on 
himself. One of his si.sters later on told a 
friend of his that the shock of the accident no 
doubt also had a disastrous effect on her brother’s 
brain, so that mentally he may never again be 
himself. We sympatize deeply with our unfort- 
nate friend. 

The Silent Worker is meeting with a favor- 
able reception in Brooklyn, and only required a 
little pushing by some one in good standing 


PROMINENT DEAF PERSONS OF BROOKYLN 


Archie J. McLaren 


M r. McLaren was bom at Kingston, Onta- 
rio, Canada, in the month of June, 1S66, 
and lost his hearing at the age of five from Brair 
fever. He is of Scotch descent. 
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Archie J. McL.'tREN. 

The Present President of the Brooklyn Guild. 

He was educated at the Ontario Institution for 
the deaf at Belleville, Ontario, Canada, and is 
intelligent and well versed in the current news of 
the day. At the age of eighteen, he began to 
learn the trade of wood engraving, but-after sev- 
eral years at it, he found it was not to his liking, 
requiring, as it did. close confinement to a chair 
the greater part of the day, which he did not con- 
sider good for his health. Being a young man of 
strong build, fine constitution, broad shouldered, 
deep-chested and manly, he decided to look up an 
occupation more agreeable to one of active dis- 
position. and finally he drifted into the wire- 
working business, and has made Brooklyn his 
home for the last fourteen years, and for the last 
twelve years he has been employed at the large 
Wire-Works of Howard Morse, located on De 
Kalb Avenue, near Brushwick. As an expert 
wire-worker, he has given entire satisfaction to 
his employers, is well-liked by them as well as 
by his fellow workmen, on account of his quiet 
and genial disposition. 

Mr. IMcLaren is generous to the afflicted in 
poor circumstances, and for a year has served on 
the visiting committee of the Brooklyn Guild. 
For the la.st two years he has served as President 
of the Guild with credit to himself and to the 
best interests of the society. Though not craving 
the position, he decided to accept in the interest 
of the Guild. While friendly to all, he has few 
intimate friends, and those friends are W'ell 
chosen. 


DEAF ARTISTS AT THE SALON 


At the Paris Salon, possibly owning to the 
Exhibition, there are fewer deaf exhibitors than 
usual. Olivier Cheron contributes a landscape 
full of photographic detail, entitled A Pralognan 
(No. 297 ) . His works are praised by lovers of 
realism in art. J. Georges Ferry has a large re- 
ligious painting La Femme adultere el les Pha- 
risiens. The moment chosen is when the woman 
casts herself at the feet of Jesus, regardless of the 
mocking Pharisees. The group is admirably 
executed. A pastel by the same artiste, de Mtne. 
Boutigny, has been awarded honourable mention. 
Mine. Voulguin exhibits Uncom d' atelier 
which represents a young arti.st painting from a 
living model. The pastel by Felix Bres, Pot'lrail 
de Mme. A. B., represting a young woman in a 
blue robe, is well drawn, but wanting in the 
shades and half- tints necessary to good modelling. 
The absence of any work b}' Rene Princeteau is 
remarkable. The only foreign deaf artist re- 
presented, we understand, is Mr. Washburn, who 
contributes a pretty little oil-painting entitled 
The River and a pastel Portrait of Mme. E. B. 
Deaf sculptors at the Salon are represented by 
Paul Choppin, Hamar, and Plessis. Choppin 
exhibits a terra-cotta bnst of Cupidon — the wing- 
ed head of a smiling child, very carefully mo- 
delled. It is marked “sold.” The bust by 
Hamar, Portrait of Mme. f. M. is a most con- 
scientious study. Plessis has a .somewhat melo- 
dramatic statue in pla.ster, called Gloria Gallis, 
representing a young man holding up a winged 
helmet. It is well conceived and executed, and 
is deservedly awarded honourable mention. 
fourjial des Sourds-Muets. 


Sporting Notes. 

By j. Henry Rees. 

Hand B.-\ll Notes. 

What is pre.sent known as a fine game of sport- 
is hand-ball. Tutor Sharp would like the boys, 
to form a team. Each side to consist of two play, 
ers, and the side first scoring (21) points are the 
victors. Hand-ball, is a very scientific game 
and is good exercise for the muscles. Our sport- 
ing editor would be a good fellow to start this 
game in operation. As we have .some fir.st class 
material, we could make things warm for our Y. 
M. C. A friends. 

It is said by physicians that a person can 
derive more physical benefit from a game of 
hand-ball, than from ten games of baseball. 

The feature of this sport, is the rapidity in 
which it is played, and in swinging the arms to 
strike the rebounding fall, it relaxes the muscles. 

It is hoped that before long the boys will in- 
terest themselves in this scientific and physical 
validity renewer. 

Those parcticipating in the game at present 
are Rees, Sharp and Powell. 
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Newark, N. J. 

[Newark Bureau, H. C- Dickerson, 54 South Clinton St., 
East Orange, N. J.J 

The Annual Picnic and Games of the New 
Jersey Deaf-Mute Society was held at Roseville 
Park on July 21st, instead of August 25th, as was 
previously stated. July 21st, by the way, was a 
disagreeable rainy day, and so on that account 
there is not much to be said about the picnic. 
Throughout the day the sky was overcast with 
low hanging clouds that betokened rain, and the 
rain did come down in torrents at intervals, part- 
icularly in the evening, just when the best [lart of 
the attendance was expected to arrive, it begun 
to pour in such a way as to utterly discourage 
those in charge of the affair. However, in spite 
of the rain a good sized attendance prevailed. 
The games arranged for the afternoon were the 
main attraction and were conducted satis- 
factorily both to the competitors and spectators. 

I take pride in stating that the New Jer.sey boys 
were succe.ssful in most of the events and al- 
though practically untrained for their parts, de- 
feated their opponents with surprising ease. 
Particularly worthy of mention is the feat of 
Paul K. Kees who* won the championship 100 
yard- dash scratch and received as a reward a 
handsome silver medal. Mr. Kees, by the vyay, is 
not a devotee of athletics, so far as sprinting is 
concerned, nevertheless he easilydefeated his o])- 
ponents who were representatives of the Deaf- 
Mutes' Athletic Club of New York, and who had 
trained carefully for the contest, a thing that 
Kees had neither the time nor the desire to do. 
Well, to conclude my account of the picnic, little 
as there is to be said about it, the affair, al- 
though very slim in attendance, proved a success 
financially to the Society. 

The most interesting happenings of the sum- 
mer was in some ways the marriage of John M. 
Black to Josie Scholl, both of Newark. 

The ceremony was performed bj" the Rev. Dr. 
Chamberlain, in New York, on the afternoon of 
July I2th. in the presence of a few friends. Mr. 
Black is a graduate of the Fanwood Institution 
in New York, and is about the best known New 
Jerseyite hereabouts. The fact that the wedding 
was not performed on a large scale, instead of in 
the presence of a few friends, as was the case, was 
owing to an opposition of the marriage on the 
part af the bride’s parents, who had doubts as to 
the ability of Mr. Black to properly provide for 
his wife. This opposition, however, was quick Ij' 
forgotten as soon as they learned the truth of his 
financial standing. Mr. J. M. Black has an in- 
come that renders it possible for him to live in 
blissful independence, and so now that he has 
forfeited his membership to the happy ranks of 
Bachelordom, the ever dreaded bills accumulated 
by a Benedict have no terrors for him. 

Next in importance to the above, conies the 
announcement of the engagement of Mrs. 
McDougal to Mr. Charles Lawrenz, both of New- 
ark. The announcement appeared in the deaf- 
mute papers several weeks ago, but so far it has 
not appeared in the Worker, and that means 
that it has still to be announced. The following 
is an account of how the various deaf residents of 
Newark and vicinity found recreation during the 
summer, so far as I have heard. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Thomas, of Roseville, 
spent two weeks with relatives in Connecticut. 

Mrs. McDougal, of Newark, found refuge from 
the heat of July by a sojourn of a few weeks at As- 
bury Park, N. J., as did also Charles T. Hum- 
mer, Charles Lawrenz, and Harry C. Dickerson. 

Thomas A. Taggart, of Ea.st Orange, was at 
Hartford, Conn., for a stay of several days dura- 
tion in search of rest and a change of scene. 

Morton Moses, of Newark, was away a good 
part of the summer idling along the shores of 
aristocratic Newport and Bar Harbor. Miss Ray 
Moses found Rockway Beach, L. I., an agreeable 
place, where she spent a few weeks, then instead 
of returning to her friends in Newark she went to 
Easton, Pa., for another lengthy sojourn as guest 
of her brother and sister-in-law. Miss Ruth 
Bodenweiser, of Newark, was a guest of her sister 
at Bradley Beach, N. J., for a fortnight. 

Miss Mabel L. Walton, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
was visiting friends in East Orange for a few 
weeks in July, while August found her amidist 
the mountains of Zieglersville, Pa., where she 
was a guest of her sister. h. c. d. 


^Cbe^OwNColumn^ 



Chi» Column 1$ cp«n to all who wuh to express themselves 
on subjects of general interest. Hrticles should be briet and 
to the point and adressed to “ Che Owl” care Silent lilorker, 
Crenton, n, 3. 


A t the present writing I have received but 
two letters from graduates of Fanwood 
who are in accord with the formation of 
an alumni association. That is not very en- 
couraging. Several have given me their approval 
verbally but it is in black and white that names 
are wanted. Perhaps I am expecting a “ stream 
of replies” too early after the publication of my 
letter in the Worker. Resting on this last 
clause, I shall wait for the ‘ • Mountain to come 
to me” before arriving at ain- fixed opinion. A 
half dozen or dozen names are not suflScient. 
Nothing under a list of twenty-five will influence 
me in any way to take up the task of forming the 
alumni association. One of Fanwood's most 
prominent graduates the other week told me that 
I was probably unaware that some time ago steps 
were taken to form an alumni association, but 
that the plan failed, because the proper backing 
was not obtainable. Be that as it may, and 
though what kind of backing was not specified, 
it is supposed financially and with “officials.” 
But when no alumni association really exists, 
it is but right and proper that “ officials” should 
take no notice of anr- overtures proposed to bene- 
fit thea/wwwf. Then, another thing, the 
should not be looking for favors or benefits, but 
on the other hand be alert in the confering of 
same on others. That is probably the 

reason why the plans failed and will fail alwa3-s 
under like conditions. When Dr. Peet was 
failing rapidl3’, I set out on a mi.ssion one even- 
ing to “receive support and encouragement” in 
the formation of the .society, believing the first 
thing the alumni could do to honor their school 
and themselves was to honor their beloved prin- 
cipal, then nearing the end. The support was 
not forthcoming, and like a “thunder clap in a 
clear sk3', ” the answer came that 'twas better to 
wait till aftei Dr. Peet had given up this life. To 
mention any names would seem superfluous. 
Suffice it is to say that the past is past. We 
should not rake up its ashes, but we can make 
amends for it by striving constantly for the 
betterment of ourselves independent of any 
“ support” from those in whose power it lies and 
from whom we can hardh- expect even a “little 
encouragement.” Dr. Peet is dead now. The 
plans have been laid before you. Succeed as it 
must, or fail asitmay, the feeling of duty well 
done shall prove the mark of honor, while the 
bitter sting of failure and di.sappointment after 
others have failed will prompt me never to 
broach the subject again or even lend a hand in 
the future. The time has come, the hour is 
here — ^^the man, the woman — will the3' take 
advantage and grasp the golden opportunit3' 
afforded or by their silence and indifference 
prove their “ lo3 alty” to their alma mater f 
Maybe I am not the right man in the right 
place— I have a suspicion of that much, but as 
the work leads on to a certain point, there will 
surel3' spring up others who will lead on the 
good work. Let it be so. Let that be one of the 


aims that the association shall not gratif3’ the 
wishes of 3113- individual or individuals, but be for 
Ai,E from the first to the last. The opportunity 
is 3'ours now. Grasp it. It 11133- not happen 
again. 

* * 

* 

'Tis better to gain an extra hundred friends 
and lo.se a dollar than to lose a hundred friends 
and gain an extra dollar. ” The Newark Society 
and the Brookl3’n and New York Guilds have 3’et 
to learn this true sa3'ing. The Westchester club 
has learned this to its advantage and a good name 
is more preferable than riches. At the New 
York Guild’s picnic a whole afternoon was lost. 
There was no dancing, no festival, no games. 
Agreement with ticket purchasers were violated 
and guests were left to get along as best they 
could. This was valuable time. An extra dol- 
lar spent for some suitable prizes to be GIYEN 
AWAY to winners in laughable games would 
have served to term it a “festival,” and would 
have drawn twice as man3' as showed up between 
two and five o’clock. To put up “cheap” prizes 
for bowling and an entr3' fee asked for each three 
balls bowled, is not going to make man3' friends 
for an3' club or guild. Many .spent as much as a 
half a dollar and eight cents to secure a prize. 
The prizes should have been on view, since an entry 
fee was asked. Prizes of the same value have 
been given awa3’ annuall3’ b3- a club not far from 
the New York city line, instead of three they 
have given awa3- twent3 -six- and thirt3-. Of 
course Charit3- covers a multitude of sins like 
other things, but then the deaf do not like to be 
humbugged. R. E. M.wnard. 

How the Melbourne Deaf and 
Dumb Enjoy Themselves. 

O N the 26th April, 1900, Mr. R. R. Paterson, 
the Missionar3- and Mrs. Paterson invited 
the deaf of Melbourne to a “Meat Tea,” 
which realh' turned out to be a full fledged din- 
ner. It was given in the Victoria Coffee Palace, 
Collins St. Long before the time of action there 
were groups of hungr3- deaf and dumb to be seen 
congragated on the street, on the steps and in the 
rooms, their fingers going as bus3- as the3’ pos- 
sibly could, I suppose to get up an appetite. At 
about 7.15. P.M., there was a noticeable commo- 
tion among this hungr3- army; the3’ had just re- 
ceived the command to take their seats, so they 
trooped into the dining-room, and when seated 
numbered sixt3--three, their faces beaming all 
over with smiles, young and old, single and mar- 
ried. And the babies — one married couple had 
their “ first. ” who toddled about and ran away 
several times, and the poor father had to tottle 
after him which, of course, interfered with the 
satisfaction of the inner-man, then one of the 
waitresses seemed to take pit3' on the poor man, 
so got hold of the “ first, ” then the had 

his dinner in peace. The deaf very soon dis- 
patched the good things that were set before them 
and they all seemed to enjoy themselves too, to 
judge b3' thewa3-the feeding utensils were plied ; 
then while the tables were being cleared the3’' 
took the opportunity to have a gossip, the gen- 
tlemen as well as the ladies. Some had not seen 
each other for months. As socials, etc., general- 
13- draw out the deaf, they will go to these affairs 
tiio’ they won’t attend the Mission services. In 
about fifteen minutes or so. the tables having 
been cleared, the3- were settled down at various 
amusing games. One of the deaf gentlemen had a 
galvanic batter3- with him. It seemed to be the 
favorite, and afforded mnch amusement, as the 
table on which it stood was crowded all round, 
three or four deep, all waiting to have a “ shock,” 
and somejof them got it too. There was a basin of 
water into which a silver coin was placed with a 
handle of the batterv-. One of the ladies in her at- 
tempt to pick out the coin upset the basin, then 
there was a shock indeed, as it made them all 
jump and shake with laughter. It was all a 
“shocking” affair. 

But the event of the evening was the present- 
ing of a handsome dressing case to Mr. L. Miller, 
subscribed for b3- the deaf. Mr. J. E. Muir made 
the presentation, and, as he is a weighty gentle- 
man (fifteen stone) he made a weighty speech, 
standing on a cane-bottomed chair. It creaked : 


( Continued oh page 11.) 
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EDITORIAL. 

The Convention at Talladega was not the 
largest in the historj- of American conventions, 
but the whisperings we have heard indicate that 
it was one of the best, and we are looking forward 
with much interest to the full account of its 
proceedings. 


In accepting a call to the Alabama School, 
Mr. Jenkins has done what all of his friends 
in the profession have expected and hoped 
he would do. He is a born teacher, a gen- 
tleman of the highest intellectual attain- 
ments, and in every way fitted for the work he 
is re-entering, and he will take with him to his 
new field the most earnest good wishes of the 
deaf of the whole country and as well of every 
one interested in their education. 


The report of Dr. Connor, of the 
"Georgia. Georgia School, is the last to 
reach our desk. It is a sort of 
souvenir number, and contains an excellent out- 
line of the early efforts on behalf of the deaf, 
and subsequent developments of educational 
methods among them. It calls especial atten- 
tion to the growth of the school and the nece.s- 
Aity for increased accommodations, and indicates 
all-round prosperity in Brother Connor’s baili- 
wick. Fine half-tones of the school and its 
principals, including one of Dr. Connor, illumine 
its pages, and it is far and away the best of the 
reports from Georgia that have come under our 
notice. 

We would beg to make most 
Sorry we sincere acknowledgment to Mr 
Couldn't. Thompson, of Washington Park, 
on the Delaware, for the very' 
kindly tender he has made of the use of his 
beautiful resort and all its various amusements 
to our children. He has even expressed a will- 
ingness to send one of his pretty little steamers 
up to get us, and to return as safely, and aP 
without a penny of expense to any one but him- 


self. Owing to the fact that when his season 
is “on” our little folks are at their homes, we 
have been unable to take advantage of his gener- 
ous proffer, but we appreciate the kindness just 
the same, and would return to him all our 
thanks. 


In seeking homes in the coun- 
Encouraging. try for the homeless of our lit- 
tle folks, we have builded al- 
most better than we knew. They have all come 
back delighted, saying that they have received 
the kindest of treatment at the hands of those 
with whom they were placed, and expressing the 
most perfect sati.sfaction with the new arrange- 
ment. IMore than this, they' returned to us, 
every one, in the most robust of health and great- 
ly benefitted by the change in every way. Nor 
was this all. The letters that came with them, 
to a letter, say that in their conduct they’ were 
everything that could be desired. One note says : 

‘ ‘ They are a great deal better boy's than I expect- 
ed them to be. They’ seem pleased when they 
can help us, and we can find no fault whatever. 
Another say's : “ She is a perfect little lady and 
we would be glad to have her come and spend 
every summer with us.” The reports in all 
other cases are the same, and there is not one dis- 
senting voice. This is indeed encouraging. 
The boys and girls who can leave these impres- 
sions with the people around them need have 
little fear for the future. 


The persistent denial of the child 
The End of that the day’s were longer in sum- 
THE Outing, mer than in winter was perfectly 
natural after all, considering 
that the former were his vacation days. Certain 
it is that they come to an end all too soon to the 
average school child. It has not been long 
since he was counting the hours till they would 
come. He now looks forward to the, to him, 
dreadful fact that they are gone and that it will 
be ten whole months until they come again. 
And y'et the average child sees not half the good 
there is in this season of rest. He regards it 
only’ as a period of pleasure, not considering the 
brain rest or the bodily health it brings to him. 
That our little folks have not only thoroughly 
enjoy’ed themselves but that they' have also put 
on the necessary' brawn and strength for the fall 
and winter campaign, the bright faces of all at- 
test. Holidays are not alway’s, however, an uni- 
versal good. They are very good things or very’ 
bad ones, depending on how they are used. If 
they’ are spent in healthful recreation, in the 
renewing of old-time friendships, in the cultiva- 
tion of generous impulses, and in the making of 
others, as well as ourselves, happy, they’ are only 
blessings. If they’ are devoted to extravagance 
and over-eating, to listle.ss idleness and the 
stuffy play-house, and if, after they are gone, we 
spend our whole time in repining because there 
are days of toil and because life is not an unend- 
ing hey’-day, then the fewer our holidays the 
better. 


There is no inky darkness of 
The old, night so dense that in it the lov- 
OLD STORY, ing mother does not see a star of 
hope for her child. His short- 
comings may be mental, moral, intellectual or 
physicial ; maternal affection tells her they will 
soon pass away, that the hour of redemption is 
at hand and that her “ bairn” will, on the mor- 
row, be the peer of any’. Another of these dear 


souls, a few weeks ago left our Commonwealth a 
commonwealth containing the best aurists in the 
world, taking with her to a distant town in a 
far-away’ state her little son. Their Mecca was 
the sanctum of a physician who had a positive 
cure for deafness, who would open his ears so 
that when he met us again he might surprise us 
with the prattle of the hearing child. We prayed 
that he might, but alas, and alack! We had 
been disappointed seventy times seven, until we 
had come 10 know that only the hand of the 
Master could unstop these ears. A thirty y-ears’ 
experience had not brought a single cure. Was 
it not enough to make us sceptical ? The touch 
of Midas is with us, but it does not turn to gold 
in a day’. General intelligence, judgment, reas- 
oning, language, and even speech, conies to 
our little ones, but only by hard labor and little 
by' little. The hope that hy’pnotism, or pow- wow- 
ing, or medication, electricity, or the “taking of 
measurements,” will open every avenue and 
bring at once the end desired, is born only to be 
doomed to bitter disappointment. Our little boy 
is back to us, a wiser little boy than when he went 
and one perhaps willing to wait till “ His good 
time, ” 


A Loving Cup to Superinten- 
dent Walker. 

S UPERINTENDENT JOHN P. WALKER, of 
the New Jersey’ School was presented with a 
“loving cup” by’ his Philadelphia deaf-mute 
friends, at the close of the school session last 
June. Mr. James Reider, an old pupil of Mr. 
Walker, made the presentation speech, after 
which the cup was unveiled. Messrs. Lloyd, Por- 
ter, Durian and Mrs. H. W. Syle made appropriate 
speeches. The presentation was a complete yet 
agreeable surprise to Mr. Walker, who appreciat- 
ed the kindly’ feelings shown him to such an ex- 
tent that he invited all who were present at the 
presentation to partake of lunch, after which a 
very pleasant social evening was spent. 


Obituary. 

Died at Bound Brook, N. J., on September 14th, 1900. 
Mr. William Coombs in the 29th year of his ag'e. 

William Coombs was one of the prominent 
deaf persons of New Jersey’, respected by’ all who 
knew him. 

He graduated with honors from the New York 
Institution in 1891, and was employed until the 
day of his death as a compositor in the State 
Ce 7 itre office. He was a y’oung man of good edu- 
eation and a frequent contributor to the Deaf- 
Mutes' Journal. He is survived by a wife and 
two bright children. The funeral which took 
place on the following Monday’ was largely at- 
tended by both deaf and hearing friends. 


Married. 

At the M. E. Church, at Malvern, Ark. on the 
evening of June 20, 1900, in the presence of a 
large concourse of invited guests, Mr. Albert 
W. Jernigan and Miss Eva Vance, were united 
in the holy’ bonds of wedlock, by’ a very beauti- 
ful and impressive eeremony by the pastor, Rev. 
Horace Jewell, assisted by’ Prof. Frank B. Yates, 
superintendent of the Arkansas Deaf-Mute In- 
.stitute, who interpreted for the benefit of the bride. 
The event was celebrated in the most elegant and 
brliliant style by the highest social circles of 
Malvern. The bride is the charming daughter 
of E. H. Vance, a prominent lawyer of Malvern, 
Ark., and is a graduate of the Arkansas Deaf 
Mute Institute, and highly respected and loved 
by all who know her. The groom is the popular 
manager of the Western Union and a staunch 
member of Mo. Pacific System, Divison No. 31. 
The fraternity joins their many friends with 
showers of congratulations, and wishes for a long 
and happy’ life. 
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School and City 

School re opened September nth, and as vve go 
press, nearly all, with the exception of those 
who graduated last June, have returned. Several 
Tiew pupils have arrived and more are expected. 

Of the teaching force all have returned, e.xcept 
Mrs. Rosa Keeler, who has accepted a call to go 
to Iowa to teach, and Miss Oakley Bockee, who 
is now in New York state. Their places hav'e 
been filled by the appointment of Miss Carol- 
ine L,. Oliu, who comes from the Rhode Island 
School, and Miss Mar\' R. Wood, who was sub- 
stitute teacher here during the last two \-ears. 

Mr. H. Clav' Borden, of Delaware Co., Penn.syl- 
vania, has been appointed to fill the vacancy in 
the wood - working department caused b}' the 
resignation of Chester M. Whitney last Spring. 

Miss Katherine Sappington has been selected 
to fill the place vacated by Miss Carrie M. Con- 
ger, as receiver. 

All the new appointees come verj’ highh- re- 
■com mended. 

The classes were all re-organized on the 24th, 
the re-classification being based largely upon the 
Ma}- examinations. 

Misses Tilson and Olin, with Mrs. Porter as 
kindergarter, have charge of the PrimarN' De- 
partment ; Misses Hendershot, Vail and Hall and 
Mr. Lloyd carry on the Intermediate work and 
Misses Bunting, Dellicker and Wood attend to 
the advanced classes. 

The number of pupil’s with us this year, will 
probably be the greatest in the history of the 
school. 

Lulu Dakerkow tried to lookhomes'ck the day 
after she arrived, but onlv succeeded for an hour. 
She now says she likes school verj- much. 

Edna Van Wagoner, Mable Snowden and Jo.se- 
phine Burke are three little graces that are 
prettr' much alwa^'s together, and what one knows 
they all know. 

The Jordan boys are taking a greater interest 
than ever this v'ear in both the intellectual and 
industrial departments, and the session promises 
to do a great deal for both. 

Master Eddie Daubner brought back nine new 
subscribers for our paper. Wilson, Schlipp, Stev- 
ens, Herbst and Breese also brought accessions 
more or less large to our list. 

Frank Messick sees more fun in life than any- 
body we know, being able even to smile at a 
scolding. This latter smile he has not j’et, how- 
ever, been obliged to assume this 3'ear. 

The school babj' this year is little Ruth Ram- 
shaw of Baj'onne. Two or three of the larger 
girls have already' constituted themselves “little 
mothers” and Miss Ruth is the happiest tot in 
the household. 

The first case of the tooth-ache fell to the lot 
of Minnie Walsh. Mrs. Walker took her down 
to Dr. Wright’s where she got prompt relief, and 
the quitet little smile so characteristic of her 
promptly’ returned. 

The girls are all delighted with their second- 
floor sitting-room. It is large, bright and airy, 
and one that ” the best of us” could find no fault 
with, nor could “ the best of us” use it with any’ 
more care than do our girls. 

Clara Breese, usually so prompt, was among 
the late comers, this y’ear. She was escorted by’ 
her manly little brother Wesley, who .seemed 
quite proud of his responsibility, and who deliv- 
ered her over to Miss Adams with the air of a 
six-foot papa. 

The Fair grounds swarmed with our little folks 
on the 28th, and no happier party’ ever gathered 
at a place of interest. A fair appeals almost 
wholly to the ey’e, and the little ey’es had a feast 
(and the little stomachs as well) such as they 
will scarce have again during the whole season. 

Profes.sor Lloyd recently’ received another bronz 
medal for attaiment in the final games of 
the Pillsbury’ National Correspondence Che.ss As- 
sociation. The tournament began in i888 and 
has not ended yet. This makes two medals that 
the professor has received from the same 
association. 


Maria Sieben is tho most dignified “wee” 
piece of humanity that ever was. Whatever 
liappens, she never forgets her.self, and for any’ 
breach of decorum on the part of her classmates 
-she is the finst to call them to book. Mary’s 
mamma writes that she is doing well. We are 
sure she is. 

Prof. Lloyd and Mr. Porter, of the New Jersey 
school, made a bicycle trip down the coast from 
Ocean Grove to Atlantic City, during Augu.st. 
They saw a golf game at Point Plea.sant and 
went crabbing at Barnagat, but were quite disap- 
pointed in Atlantic City’. They think that As- 
irnry Park and Ocean Grove are by’ far the nicest 
and cleanest watering resorts to be found any’ 
where. 

The nature study hours of the babies are very’ 
popular ; they have such a fine romp while they’ 
are studying “ bugology’ and sich”. A few days 
ago, while out with Miss Olin, they found a big 
fierce looking bug which they were quite unable 
to classify. Finally one of the boys, in a sly’ 
gesture, ventured the suggestion that it was 
Satan. We may report “ progress” for the boy’ 
or not. 

There has been very’ little homesickness, this 
fall, almost none at all. 

The red-letter days of Roy’ Townsend are the 
ones upon which he gets those little tinted letters 
in a pretty’ female hand. He reads them and re- 
reads them, until you'd think he was trying to 
commit them to memory. We hope that their 
writer will always be Roy’’s “ best girl.” 

We would not advise him to marry’ her, be- 
cau.s'e she is “old enough to be his mother, ” but 
no one will ever love him more than she does, 
nor can he lovelier too much in return. 

Frank Wilson and Charles Bremerman have 
had full charge of the wood working department 
during the month of September. They have 
kept their boys fully’ employed and have done 
most excellent work themselves, and have proved 
themselves fine substitutes. Mr. Walker showed 
proper appreciation of their services by putting 
them on the pay’ -roll, and both to-day are 
' ‘rich. ■’ 

Mr. Chester M. Whitney and Miss Carrie Starr 
Conger were quietly’ married on June 12th, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, 1 12 Cherry street, 
Elizabeth. N. J. The Rev. Mr. Knight, of Christ 
Church, Trenton, officiated. The bride and 
groom were both connected with our school, the 
former as receiver and the latter as instructor in 
wood-working. Both are very highly’ respected 
by all who know them. Mr. Whitney has entered 
the brass foundry business in Elizabeth. 

The deaf population is growing in Trenton. 
This is particularly’ significant within the pa.st 
year, for within that space of time the number has 
been increased by seven. First came Mr. Goelitz, 
from Scranton, Pa., w’ho, after securing a per- 
manent position at the Skillman hardware 
factory, sent for his wife and children. Then 
Mr. Mrs. Stephenson came here from Philadel- 
phia, the former having entered the piano busi- 
ness with his father-in-law. During the holi- 
days, Mr. Isaac Bowker got married to Miss 
Victoria Hunter, of Haley’ville, N. J. , and 
brought his bride to Trenton to live. Mr. Alfred 
King, of Jersey City, having dissolved partner- 
ship in the printing business withahearing man, 
came here in June and secured a nice place in the 
Bryan pottery’. Miss. Louisa Geiger, after 
graduating from the Pennsylvania Institution at 
Mt. Airy, is now living with an uncle in this 
city’. In August last, Mrs. Peterson, nee Bloom- 
field, of Staten IvSland, came here with her hear- 
ing husband, who is a machinist in Wilson’s mill. 

In proportion to its size, Trenton .seems to 
have a larger percentage of intelligent and re- 
spectable deaf people than most cities. All told, 
there are about forty deaf persons in the city’, a 
very small percentage being pupils at the State 
school. They are employed follows : 

Prof. R. B. Lloyd, teacher. 

Mrs. R. B. Lloyd, housewife. 

Mr. G. S. Porter, teacher of printing. 

Mrs. G. S. Porter, teacher of kindergarten and 
drawing. 

Mr. R. C. Stephenson, Piano manufacturer and 
baseball player. 


Mrs. R. C. Stephenson, housewife. 

Mr. Lsaac Bowker, ground-layer in a lamp fac- 
tory. 

Mrs. Isaac Bowker, bomsewife. 

Mr. W. L. Salter, saw-maker. 

Mrs. W. L. Salter, housewife 
Mr. Charles. Goelitz, lock-maker. 

Mrs. Charles. Goelitz, hou.sewife. 

Mr. Frank B. Weiss, shoemaker. 

Mrs. Frank B. Weiss, housewife. 

Mr. Louis Garreston, track-cleaner, Penna. R.R 
Mrs. Ixmis Garreston, housewife. 

Mr. Fran:isJ. Purcell, winder in a wire mill. 
Mr. Francis Nutt, potter. 

Mr. William Morris, broom-maker. 

Mr. William Benni.so::, ground-layer in a lamp 
factory. 

Mr. .-Vlfred King, potter. 

Mrs. Annes, decorator of lamp globes. 

Mrs. Peterson, housewife. 

Mr. Charles Timm, employee in a brick-yard. 


Asbury Park, and Ocean Grove, 

A MONG the deaf visitors at the twin cities by 
the sea this summer were ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Bothner, Mr. H. J. Haight, Francis 
Nuober, Samuel Frankenheim, A. Bachrach. 
Alexander L. Pach, and Archie Baxter, of New 
York city; Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Porter, accom- 
panied by their daughter Cornie and Mrs. 
Hawkins, and Prof. R. B. Lloy’d, of Trenton, N. 
J. ; Mr. and Mrs. William Coombs, their two 
children and Miss Coombs, of Bound Brook, N. 
J. ; Harry C. Dickerson, of Ea.st Orange, N. J. ; 
Mr. Chas T. Hummer, of Jersey’ City, N. J. Mr. 
LeoGreis, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Clarence Box- 
ley, of Troy, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Cook live at the Park 
permanently’, in a cosy little cottage. Mr. Cook, 
by’ the way, has a very nice position in the Torch 
office there, one of the nicest and best equipped 
offices in the State, from which notliiug but the 
finest work is turned out. 

Prof, Lloyd and Mr. Porter enjoy’ed an after- 
noon 's chat with Mr. Haight at his hotel. Mr. 
Haight not long ago became involved in a suit 
for separation from his wife after many years of 
happy wedded life, but as will be remembered the 
case turned out in his favor. He does not blame 
his wife, however, but lay’s the blame at the door 
of his son-in-law, whom he claims endeavored 
to gain control of his fortunes. Mr. Haight 
is over fifty’ now, and while quiet and unassuming 
in public, his private talk reveals quite an in- 
teresting personality’. He was closely’ associat- 
ed, as classmate and friend, with some of the 
most eminent deaf-mutes in this country — nota- 
bly that of Humphrey Moore, the Meissonier of 
Japanese Art, and his brother Gideon, one of the 
greatest anah’tical chemists in his day’. His 
reminiscences ol these prominent and successful 
deaf people were very’ interesting. 

Mr. Haight is deeply interested in the sciences, 
es|>ecially’ that of Electricity. A number of 
y’ears ago he conceived the idea of telling the 
weather, by simply’ consulting an electrical in- 
strument as one does by looking at a clock. He 
has patents pending in this country and in 
Europe, but owing to recent domestic troubles, 
he has suspended putting his invention to prac- 
tical use. He is a good arti.st in oil and water- 
colors and quite an expert in wet-plate photo- 
graphy. 

Mr. Baxter comes to the Grove every summer 
and usually stays two or tliree months. He is a 
good follower of Isaac Walton and is usually' 
found on the fishing piers. Mr. Baxter is best 
known in sporting circles as manager of the fam- 
ous basketball team of deaf-mutes of New York 
city. 


Convention Photographs. 

Some of the finest group photographs we ever 
saw are those taken by’ Mr. Alexander L. Pach, 
of the Empire State As.sociation and of the New 
England Gallaudet Association Conventions, 
held at Syracuse and in Boston in August last. 
They’ are e.xquisitely’ finished and should prove 
a valvable souvenir to those who attended these 
conventions if they’ are fortunate enough to send 
for a copy. These pictures will be reproduced in 
the October number of the Silent Worker. 
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nistlUK uiHhed PemoiiH Horn lit October. 

William Penn. 

Noah Webster. 

Christoplier Wren. 

Samuel T. Coleridge. 

Thomas B. Macaulay. 

Helnnith K. B.Von Moltke. 

Desiderius Erasmus, 

Leon Gambetta. 


William Penn was the founder of Pennsylvania. 
He was born in London, England, Oct. 14, 1644. 
He became a Quaker when a young man. He 
refused to take off his hat to the king and his father 
turned him out of doors. The English Govern- 
ment ow’ed his father a large sum of nione\-, and 
after he died they gave his son all the land called 
Pennsj'lvania, in pa3’nient ofthe debt. Penn came 
to America in 1682. He was verj' kind to the In- 
dians and thej^ loved him as long as he lived. 
He died in 1718, at the age of nearly seventy-four. 

Noah Webster, who wTote the great “Diction- 
ary' of the English Language, ” was born in Hart- 
ford, Conn., Oct. 16, 1758. It took him twelve 
j'ears to write the dictionary. He was a judge, a 
member of the State legislature, and one of the 
founders of Amherst College. He died in New 
Haven, Conn., when in his eighty-fifth year. 


Sir Christopher Wren was born at EastKnoyle, 
England, Oct. 20, 1632. He was a famous archi- 
tect and designed St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, 
which is one of the finest churches in the world. 
It was thirty-five years in building. Besides St, 
Paul’s, he designed many others of the principal 
churches, palaces and other public buildings of 
of England. He died when in his ninty-first 
year (Feb. 25, 1732). 


Samuel T. Coleridge was an English poet and 
was born in England, Oct. 21, 1772, When he 
was nine years old, his father died and he was sent 
to an orphan asylum. He learned I.,atin and Greek 
very quicklj' and surpri.sed visitors by his wit and 
learning. His poetry is very beautiful. One of 
his best poems is “Ye .Ancient Mariner.’’ He 
died in London at the of age of sixty-two. 


Thomas B, Macaulay was a famous English his- 
torian. He was born Oct. 25, 1800. He began 
writing a history of the world when seven years 
old. When thirty years old he became a member 
of Parliament. He wrote a history of England 
but did not finish it. He was also a poet and 
wrote “Lays of Ancient Rome” and other poems. 
He died in 1859. 


Helmuth Karl Bernard Von Moltke was a great 
general. He became a soldier in 1822 when he 
was twenty-two years old. He became a general 
in 1859 and was commander-in-chief of the Ger- 
mans in the weir between France and Germany in 
1870-71. He was a very learned man, and un- 
derstood several languages, but talked very little. 
He was born Oct. 26, 1800, and died April 24, 1891, 
at the age of ninety. 


Desiderius Erasmus was a very learned man. 
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He was born at Rotterdam in Holland, Oct. 28, 
1467. He was sent to school when nine years old. 
He studied diligentlj’ and used to say that as 
soon as he could get an3^ mone5’ he would bu3' 
books first, and then clothes. He became a monk 
in i486 and taught school in Paris for a while. 
Then he went to England and became professor 
of Divinity and Greek in Cambridge Universit3', 
He left all his fortune to the old, the poor, and to 
fatherless children. He died at Basel when six- 
t3'-nine 3'ears old. 


Leon Gambetta was a famous Frenchman. He 
was born Oct. 39, 1838. He was one of the first 
o propose to abolish the Empire and set up a re- 
public. His power over the people was ver3' great' 
He died in 1883. 

l.ocal Geotrrapliy. 

I. 

This institution is situated at the corner of 
Hamilton and Chestnut avenues, Trenton, N. J. 
It is called the State School for the Deaf. It is 
distant about a mile and a quarter from the State 
House, and about a quarter of a mile from the 
station of the Pennsylvania railroad, which is the 
nearest station. If you get into a Hamilton ave- 
nue trolley car at this station, it will take you 
direct to the school . The grounds of the institu- 
tion are about 800 by 400 feet, and contain about 
eight acres. The3' are bounded on the north b3' 
Hamilton avenue, on the east by Divison street, 
on the south by Kent street, and on the west by 
Chestnut avenue. They are as level as a floor. 
The main building is about 200 feet long and 50 
feet wide. It faces Hamilton avenue from which 
it stands back about 200 feet. The industrial 
building is about in the center of the grounds ; 
the ho.spital is north-east of the industrial build- 
ing, and the stable is in the south-east corner of 
the grounds. The boys occupy the western end 
of the main building and the girls the eastern. 

II. 

Trenton is the capital of the State of New Jersey. 
It is in Mercer County. It has a population of 
about 74,000. It is at the head of navigation on 
the Delaware River. It is an important man u - 
facturing cit3'. It makes more pottery than any 
other city in the United States. Some of the 
potteries make very fine porcelain and some make 
coarse china. There are several large rubber 
works in Trenton, They import rubber from 
South America and from Africa, and make it into 
hose, belting for machinery, and other articles. 
There are also iron and steel works in Trenton 
which make machinery, castings, wire, etc. The 
wire works of the Roeblings are among the most 
famous in the world. 

The Delaware and Raritan canal passes through 
Trenton and both the Pennsylvania and the 
Reading railroads have stations here. 

Trenton was first settled about 1680, and was 
named in 1720 in honor of William Trent. Dur- 
ing theRevolutionary War a British army of 1300 
Hessians was encamped here. Washington secret- 
ly crossed the Delware at night, surprised and 
defeated them, and captured over 1000 of them, 
while the Americans did not lose a single man. 
This was on Dec. 26, 1776. 

III. 

That part of New Jersey which is north of 
Trenton is mostly hilly or mountainous. There 
are mines of iron and zinc, and some quarries of 
slate, brown-stone and other kinds of stone in 
Morris, Warren and Sussex counties. The manu. 


factures are very important. Among them are 
flour, hats, and caps, and rubber goods, and more 
silk goods are made than in any other state- 
Great quantities of vegetables and fruit are raised 
for the New York markets, so that this state is 
often called the market-garden of New York. 
All the great cities of New Jerse3’ are in the north- 
ern part. The5' are Newark, Jersey City and 
Paterson . A great manv' people who do business 
in New York live in New Jersey. 

IV. 

That part of New Jersey which lies south and 
east of Trenton is mostl3' low and level. The 
soil is light and much of it is poor. Much of the 
southeastern part is covered with pine trees and 
is sparsel3' settled, but the western part has much 
fertile land and great quantities of fruit and 
vegetables are raised and sold in Philadelphia. 
Camden, opposite Philadelphia, is the only large 
cit3' in south Jerse3'. 

There are man3' summer resorts along the coast 
of New Jerse3'. The principal ones are Long 
Branch, Asbury Park ; Ocean Grove, Belmar, 
Point Pleasant, Atlantic Cit3' and Cape May. 
People go to these places during the hot weather 
in order to get the cool sea air and to bathe in the 
ocean. The coast is flat and sand3'. There are 
no good harbors between Sandv- Hook and Cape 
^Ia3' and there are man3' light-houses to warn 
vessels that the coast is dangerous. At Sandy 
Hook is the United States proving ground where 
the great war cannon are tested. 

V. 

Newark is the chief cit3' of Newjerse3’. It is 
in Essex Count3' in the northeastern part of the 
State, about nine miles west of New York and 
about fifty miles northeast of Trenton with which 
it is directh' connected b3' the Penns3’lvania rail- 
road. It is noted for its numerous manufactures. 
Among the most important are jewelry, saddles 
and harness, hats, carriages, trunks, boots and 
shoes, tools and machiner3'. Trains run be- 
tween New York and Newark ever5' few minutes 
through the da3', and it has lines of trolle3’ cars 
to all the surrounding towns. Newark was first 
settled in 1666, b3^ people from Connecticut, and 
was named from Newark in England. 

VI. 

Jerse3' Cit3’ is the second city of the State of 
New Jersey. It is situated on the west bank of 
the Hudson, opposite the southern part of New 
Y^'ork cit3', with which it is connected b5' many 
ferr5^-boats. It is a great railroad center and the 
starting-point for several ocean steamship lines.. 
It has manufactories of iron, machine-shops,, 
sugar-refineries and glass-works. Very many 
other articles are extensively made, as watches, 
jewelr3’. copper articles and lead-pencils, lU’ 
1800 it was called Paullus Hook, and it then had, 
only thirteen inhabitants ; now it has about 200,.. 
000. 

VII. 

Paterson is in Passaic Count3', N.J., on the- 
Passaic River. It has numerous manufacturing 
establishments, the most important of which are- 
locomotive-works and silk factories. In the 
manufacture of silk it excels every other city in« 
the Union. The beautiful Passic Falls are at 
Paterson. The3’ are over fifty feet high. The 
river is crossed by fourteen bridges. 

Paterson was founded in 1792 and was named 1 
after William Paterson who was then governor, 
of New Jersey. 
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BY MISS HYPATIA BOYD. ... 
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AS TO WORKING IN FACTORIES. 

N O honest work can be regarded as a dis- 
grace, and 3'et when one considers all that 
factoiy-life in general means, the question 
iiaturalh' arises; “Is it neccessarj- that girls 
should work in factories ? ’’ So far as mj' ex- 
perience goes, I most emphatically- do not think 
it is, and such an assertion on mj- part is not to 
be taken as implying that I would be afraid or 
ashamed to be afactory-girl, myself, for, if I 
could get no other means of livelihood, I would 
prefer it, but even then only after great delibera- 
tion, And whj' ? Because I assume that there 
is ahvaj’s a chance for women at housekeeping, 
and besides, the ife of a factory operative is sub- 
ject to certain danger and evils peculiar to such 
places. 

No doubt I will be criticized for my attitude, 
but I maintain, that in general, the efect of the 
factory^ system is, in certain respects, demoraliz- 
ing alike to health, to mental and ph}-sical 
■ growth, to morals and to family life. The un- 
healthiness of factories is not so marked as in 
former years, owing to the ameliorating influence 
of beneficial legislation, but it still remains a 
stern fact that most factories are apt to be over- 
crowded, with poorly conducted ventilation and 
sanitation. Personally, I do not need to look 
up the death-rate statistics in support of my ar- 
gument, for I have been brought face to face with 
the evils of factory-life, by the frequent oppor- 
tunities accorded me of studying the employes 
and their sutrouudings. 

Near my home, there is a viaduct more than a 
mile long, and from five to seven o’clock in the 
mornings and evenings (except on Sundays) the 
■entire bridge is thronged from end to end, with a 
moving, sullen mass of humanity', of the work- 
ing-class type. I like to watch these toilers of 
labor, but often my heart aches for them, for 
their condition is an indescribably' sad one. as ap- 
pearances indicate only’ too well. There is the 
characteristic, listless walk, the round shoulders, 
the flat-chests, and various evidences of lung- 
trouble. But their faces are what strikes vou 
most of all, and you instantly recall hearing 
some onesptak of the inevitable ' ' factory- faces. ” 
which, he said painfully reminded him of the 
custom of the Ancient Romans in marking their 
factory-operatives so that escape could only’ be 
accomplished by’ the slaves under the most diffi- 
cult of conditions. These general characteristics 
of the toil-worn classes, are attributable to the 
fact, that such people have no rest ; they’ are sub- 
ject to a continued tension, to an unending round 
of work, which any one can easily observe, must 
be exceedingly’ cruel and di.sastrous on the deli- 
cate nerves of the human system. Furthermore, 
very’ little time is granted for meals, consequent- 
ly’ their food is poorly masticated, and their ap- 
petite can only be quickened by' highly-seasoned 
foods and stimulants, which harm rather than 
nourish the over-worked system. 

The physical weariness which ensues from 
over-taxed muscles, has a tendency to aSect the 
growth of the mental faculties ; hence factory’ op- 
eratives are not inclined to cultivate the mind to 
any great extent. Aftertheday’s work they read 
the sensational newspaper, indulge in “lively,” 
or exciting recreations or amusements, but as to 
forming a habit of study’, they are, as hinted, 
■“ too tired for such a thing. “ They have brains, 
but it seems that the work they do has a ten- 
dency to make machines of them ; they’ have 
“ power of thought for automatic factory- work, 
but a paralyzation of all other mental faculties,” 
with certain modifications. 

Mention has been made of the poor sanitation 
in some factories, and this is believed to be the 
cause of the questionable morals and offensive 
manners prevalent in certain places. In one fac- 
tory, the conveniences were so situtated as to be 
exposed to the gaze of all the operatives, and 
were used by both sexes, and the effect of such a 
state of things, we are told, is to excite the ani- 
mal passion, and, this lamentable aspect is in- 
creased by the close and hot atmosphere of the 
factories. 


Types of Children of Deaf Parents 
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Josephine Shaw Stephenson, 

daughther of Mr. and Mrs. K. C. Stephenson, of Trenton, 
N. J. The picture was taken when the baby was six 
month's old. 


Regarding the enjoyment of the charms and 
delights of home-life, factory'-operatives have 
little or no such opportunities, and what is 
more, some of them have no inclination for the 
.same, which would seem to hint that there was 
something wrong somewhere, or that their 
hearts, or sentiments were hardened to an unnat- 
ural degree. What with the fathers and mothers 
constantly' at the factories, and the children left 
to look after theimselves as well as they can, 
(poor little dears !) it should not be surprised if 
what is well described by’ Burns as — 

“ All hail, yet tender feeling’s dear ! 

The smile of love tlie friendly tear, 

The sympathetic glow ! 

and similar .sentiments which go to make up a 
home, should not be overlooked or repressed. In 
its place, there is, among other things, an air of 
independence, which, though a good quality in 
the men, is. in the women most undesirable, 
especially when it overleaps, what I term the 
bounds of moderation, or womanliness. 

We have mentioned the children, and doubt- 
less volumes could be written covering their being 
the greatest sufferers of the evils of the factory- 
system, and to understand this more fullv, it is 
necessary’ to have a good knowledge of phy.siology, 
hereditary laws, materia medica, and so forth, in 
support of the foregoing, one authority states 
that the average factory girl developes into 
woman-hood at an early age, and also tastes the 
Joy'S and woes of wedlock life before she has 
reached her seventeenth or eighteenth year, and 
after her marriage, she loses her bloom of youth, 
and impresses one as a woman of mature years. 
Why is this so ? One reason may’ be that the 
factory'-life has drained her physical strength, 
and when to this w’as added the sufferings of 
maternity, it was more than her already’ weaken- 
ed physique could endure. Thus it is that women 
inflict on themselves the severe punishment of 
nature, for abusing the laws of health and 
reproduction. Not only this, but the innocent 
children are doomed to suffer for the sins of the 
mothers and the fathers. Such women, (and 
often they are the victims of ignorance or of 
helplessness) should know that the greatest 
blessing they can confer on their children, is to 
leave the factory and remain in the home sur- 
rounded by' what is most conducii’e to health and 
happiness. It is sad to see some women, who 
bear children, knowingly refuse them their 
natural dues, or neglect to bring them up in the 
proper way'. 

Considering all these facts, is it not much 
better to be a housekeeper or a chamber-maid 
rather than a factory’-hand ? I am aware that 
many’ girls have a prejudice against the word, 
“servant,” or “ hired-girl, ” and I wish they 
could see that “ servant” means a person who 
series, and accordingly' we are all servants, no 
matter what our occupation may be. Again, a 
hired-girl, or a housekeeper is a servant whom an 
entire family trusts, depends on in absence, 
trouble, affliction or sickness. Such a faithful 
servant is a blessing in every’ way’, and has it in 
her power to do great good for herself, for those 


she .serves, and for her Master, the all-Beholding 
God. 

“ What would people say,” a factory-girl once 
asked-me, “if one were a servant and a young 
man selected her for his wife?” 

“ They would say that he had done very well, ” 
I answered. 

“I do not mean that,” she said,” I mean 
would it not ruin him and her, too, so far as 
society' is concerned ? ” 

I did not think it would, and that conclusion 
on my part was only agreed to after I had told 
the questioner what I knew of the laws of society’, 
and these facts will be discussed some day' in a 
future paper. Meanwhile, suffice it to say, that 
privately’, I made up my mind, that the man who 
was ashamed to marry a girl, merely because she 
was a servant, did not love her, nor did he deserve 
her for a wife. Hypatia Boyd. 


{Continued from page 7) 

the chair I mean, not the speech, which was 
everything that could be desired for the occasion. 
He eulogized Mr. Miller up to the roof, then, lift- 
ing up the dressing ca.se he read the inscription 
engraved on a silver plate on the side, as fol- 
lows : — “As a token of esteem to Mr. L. ililler. 
Esq, from the members of the Adult Deaf and 
Dumb Mission,April, 26th, 1900 “(applause). Then 
Mr. Muir displayed the contents of the dressing 
case ; bottles for scent, bottles for hair-oil, 
bottles for soap, mirror, hair brushes, scissors, 
shaving materials, writing materials, etc., etc. 
During this display Mr. Miller came in for a deal 
of good humoured chaff and banter, e.specially 
from the ladies, tho’ some of the gentlemen were 
not behind hand. The graving of the inscription 
was the w’ork of Mr. Waston, a deaf-mute. Mr. 
Miller deserved all Mr. Muir said of him, for 
truly, he is the best and most willing worker 
among the deaf in Melbourne. He is a friend to 
everyone and each and all are friends of his; 
his advice, his time, and his purse are at the 
disposal of everyone. He was one of the pio- 
neers of the Mission here eighteen years ago, and 
has taken an active part in almost every depart- 
ment of the Mission ’s work since its formation, 
the Church work, the Young Men’s Material 
Improvement Society, committees, the cricket 
club, picnics, etc., etc., and not the least onerous 
of the hon. duties he performs is being correspon- 
dent for the R. D. M. (Eng.) which he has fulfill- 
ed for several y'ears. Of late years there has been 
quite a number of presntations made, and, I am 
sure, that of all, the presentation to Mr. ^liller 
gave the greatest satisfaction. When Mr. Muir 
stepped down, the chair above mentioned was 
observed to wobble and one of the waitresses ex- 
changed it for a wood bottomed one. Mr. Miller 
came forward to reply; he wanted to keep the 
floor and required a good deal of pressing to 
mount up higher. When he was persuaded, he 
coolly set aside the wood bottomed chair and un- 
con.sciously selected the same caned one, but he 
weighs three or four stone less tha n M r. 
Miller, so the chair turned out all right. 
Now Mr. Miller is a y’oung man who is not 
given to blowing his own trumpet, and just as 
Mr. Muir praised and lauded him, he (Mr. Mil- 
ler) struck off on the oppiosite tack and disparag- 
ed him,self and “the little” he had done, so he 
styled it. Nevertheless he has assured all pre- 
sent he was very proud to receive such a hand- 
some present. he said, “ that, ” pointing to the 
dressing case, “ is too good for the little I have 
done among the deaf, but I am always happy to 
do what I can and, my’ health permitted, I would 
have been only too happy to have done much more, 
and if my’ health improves I will do all I can for 
the Mission” (applause). He made rather a leng- 
thy’ speech, all in the same strain. He is quick 
enough to recognize something of a merit in 
other people, but did not seem to think there 
was anything good in himself, or perhaps he was 
quite taken by’ surprise that the deaf had, after 
all these years, found out that he was worthy of a 
testimonial, then the presentation scene came to 
an end. Some went back to their games, and 
others examined and praised the dressing case. 
The evening’s enojynient terminated at about 10 
P.M., and everyone were very thankful to Mr. 
and JIrs. Paterson for the “Meat tea,” and en- 
tertainment. A, W. 

Melbourne. 
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Gallaudet College has at last adopted the cap 
and gown. 

The death is announced of Joachim IJgot, a deaf-mute 
and a celebrated educator of the deaf of France. 

Mr. Thomas Me Creery of Buckhaiinon, W. Va., runs a 
newspaper for the hearnig and is doing well in the busi- 
ness. 

Mrs. Lottie N. Stiles, of New Eg.vpt, who 
spent the sttinnier at Cape May City, N. J., has 
returned home. 

Douglas Tilden has been awarded abronz med- 
al from the mangers of the Paris Exposition, in the 
Sculpture class. 

A conference of superintendents and principals 
of American Schools for the Deaf took place at 
the Alabama School on June 30. 

The business and mechanical department of- 
the Cochran, Ga., Tribune is in charge of I. H. 
Marchman, a graduate of the Georgia school. 

It is said that Rev. Job Turner the venerable 
deaf-mute missionary, has shaken hands with 
every president from the time of John Adams. 

The organization of the proposed association of 
deaf-mutes of New Brunswick, Canada, failed to 
materialize this summer, for want of harmony. 

Mr. W. A. Jackson, of .Attleboro, Mass., a clever de 
signer and worker of metals has kept bis place fortwenty- 
oue years, notwithstanding changes in the firm . — The 
Maryland Bulletin. 

Mr, Anton Schroeder, of St. Paul. Minnesota, has sold 
his patent hanger to an eastern company for $5, 000. He 
will also act as a travelling salesman for the company 
at a good salary. 

Mr. H. C. Cook, a deaf-mute resident of Ford City, Pa. , 
has been offered $20,000 for an improved book support 
which he has patented: but has declined the offer, hoping 
to receive a still larger sum. 

According to the British Deaf Monthly, the 
number of deaf-mutes in Great Britain and Ire- 
land is 29,000, with 52 mission stations to look 
after their spiritual interests. 

The Texas School has recentlj^ acquired two 
new buildings — one a dormitory for bot’sand the 
other is for industrial purposes. Superintendent 
Nultj’ evidentlj’ believes in expansion. 

Conard F. Haeseler, a graduate of the Mt. .Airy School, 
has opened an art studio on Arch St., Philadelphia. 
Modeling, designing and fine photography are his spe- 
cialties. His training in this direction was received fare 
leaving the school. — The Maryland Bulleiin. 

Mrs. I. V. Jenkins, wile of ex-Principal Jenkins 
of the New Jersey school, lost lier mother by 
death, this summer. She was over eighty years 
old, and lived at Boonton, N.J. Mrs. Jenkins 
has the sympathy of all her friends. 

The Salem Sentinel is authority for the state- 
ment that there is something wrong with the 
management of the State School for the Deaf, 
owing to the frequent changes in the various de- 
partments of the school. 

Mr. J. C. Howard, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Howard Investment Co., of Duluth, Minn., went 
up the South shore of Lake Superior with Colonel 
Long, of Kentucky, last Juljq after Brook trout, 
and manged to pull in a few nice specimens. 

The cabinet shop at the Minnesota School narrow’ly 
averted being destroyed by fire one night last spring a 
pile of old rags ignited and set fire to a barrel. The 
prompt action on the part of the night watchman suc- 
ceeded in putting out the fire before much damage was 
done. — IVisconsin Times. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Lincoln Thomas cele- 
brated the tenth anniversary of their marriage on 
the 22d inst., at Roseville, N. J. Mr. Thomas is 
the well-known deaf-mute salesman at Rogers, 
Feet & Co. ’s large clothing house in New York 
city. 

Harry Smith, has been spending a month ’s 
vacation at his home in Rosemont, N. J., fishing 
and hunting along the Delaware. He’ll have 
“ fish stories ” to tell the boys when he returns 
to Philadelphia to work for the Avil Printing 
Companj’. 
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The son of Dr. E. M. Gallaudet has retired as 
coach for Yale, in order to accept a position in 
the Engineering Department of the Cramp Ship 
Yard in Pliiladelphia. It is said that he has 
made some important inventions in connection 
with the manceuvres of the big guns on war- 
ships. 

Maj. Gen. Lawton had a deaf messenger in the cam' 
paigii at Santiago, Cuba, according to the Milwaukee 
Senlinel. The young man is Samuel Hutton, once a 
pupil at tlie Ohio School. He was several times wound- 
ed. .An attack of yellow fever prevented him from going 
with his comrades to the Philippines . — The Missouri 
Record. 

Among the papers received in this school is The Church 
Messenger published montlily in Los Angeles. In type 
setting and printing the work is first class, and the style 
clear, neat, and artistic. The credit is entirely due to the 
painstaking efforts of a deaf-mute printer by the name of 
Norman V. I,ewiB. He has the whole outfit in his own 
home and works there. 

From an article in the April Annals by Mr. Edward 
P. Clarke of the Fauwood School we learn that the first 
woman in the United States to be made principal of a 
school for the deaf was Sister Mary Ann Burke of the Le 
Coteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. This was 
in 1861 and she still occupies the position. There are 
now fifly.four female principals of such schools in this 
country. — The Maryland Bulletin. 

W. E. Hoy, the base ball player, has utilized one of the 
balls he used to bat about the field, and now it tells him 
when a caller is at his door. The ball is placed in a slot 
in a convenient place, and the visitor announces himself 
by pulling the bell wire, which releases the ball. This 
falls on the floor, and the noise easily- attracts the atten- 
tion of the occupants of the flat. — The Missouri Record. 

Some years ago a number of hoys in this school used 
to catch and tame lizards. They tied them by the leg 
with a string and let them crawl into their sleeves or 
their coats. When they were in the dining room, they 
would alarm the matrons and girls and younger boys by- 
making their pets peep out on their shoulders or around 
their necks. Dr. Wilkinson, on hearing about this mis- 
chief, made the boys release their lizards.— Ch/. Neus. 

The North Carolina School mourns the death of Prof. 
Hanie who became deaf at the age of nine ; entered 
the North Carolina school as a pupil, graduated and 
became a teacher in his alma mater. He held his 
position continually for thirty-two years. He is spoken 
of as one of the best and most faithful teachers the North 
Carolina School ever had. He died after a brief illness 
in the harness.— Peace to his ashes.— A r/l-rtHrar Optic. 

The deaf.niutes of Denmark, says Once a Week, have a 
flourishing society, in Copenhagen with tliree hundred 
members. The headquarters of the Society is in a fine, 
large building erected by a gentelman who has a deaf- 
mute son. It is the intention to give free homes in the 
upper stories to aged and infirm deaf-mutes as soon as the 
capital of the society is paid up. Two schools for the 
deaf and a home for the aged are located in Schleswing. 

Miss Bertie Sagessar, a pupil here for two or three 
years up to the end of last session is now a student at 
.Asbury College, Wilniore, Ky. Her hearing has been 
gradually improving for a year or two until it is now 
normal. Miss Sagessar. with Fred Hooper, who so sud- 
denly and strangely regained his hearing last vear are the 
only authentic cases in the state with which we are ac- 
quainted, ofthe deaf, as the term is used and understood 
at schools for the deaf, recovering their hearing.— Ah' 
Standard . 

The Institution for Deaf-Mutes at Waratha, N. S. W. 
Australia, is the only one of its kind in the world. The 
handsome edifice which with the land eo.st $50,000 is 
in a good location about three miles from New’castle. 
The Institution is under the management of the Domini- 
can, who are adepts in the latest and most approved sys- 
tems of deaf-mute instruction, and it has the cordial 
approval of the Catholic hierarchy. The good sisters re- 
ceive boys and girls capable of training, and all poor chil- 
dren are taken free . — Catholic Deaf-Mute. 

The detail plans for the new barn at the Home have 
been received from the architect, Mr. H. E. Stevens, of 
New Jersey. They- are complete in every detail and are 
very fine. Work on the foundation has already begun, 
and it is expected that the structure will be completed 
early next month. It is proposed to have a blow-out or 
jollification in the building before it is put to the use for 
which it is intended. There will be a dance and country 
fare galore, and a gay time is expected. Due notice will 
be given so all who want to can go out and have a good 
time. — The Ohio Chronicle. 

It has been arranged that Douglas Tilden, the sculptor 
known to all college people as the designer ofthe famous 
football trophy which the University won from Stanford in 
football, shall go with President Wheeler, as soon as the 
latter returns from the East, to select a suitable place for 
the statue on the University campus. As soon as the 
site is selected the statue will be put in position 
This statue is of bronze and stands in the porch of the 
Hopkins Institute of Art in San Francisco. Itrepresents 
a player in the Rugby suit having his battered knee 
dressed by his kneeling cotapa.n\on.— Berkeley News. 

The boys played a mean trick on an old deaf 
and dumb organ-grinder the other day. They took out 
the cylinder, and he went around the streets stopping at 
every door and grinding aw-ay with a will. He was sur- 
prised at the amount taken in ; every body gave liberally, 


and he noticed that he was not ordered off once, nor was- 
one bulldog put at him. He had never seen the people 
in such good humor, and he didn’t know why it was 
until in the evening he opened his machine to oil it and 
drive in a few loose notes here and there; but instead of 
getting mad, he took the hint, and now goes round grind- 
ing his empty organ, and is doing more bu.siness than all 
the other music dealers in town . — New York Telegram. 

The World’s Congress^ofdeaf-niutes and their educators 
which is to be held in Paris during the World’s Fair of 
1900, will be the second of its kind in history. It will 
also be one ofthe most noteworthy exhibits of humane 
progress made at the great fair. In no respect does the 
present age show progress over the past, even the recent 
past, more than in the increase of loving care bestowed 
upon the infirm and unfortunate. Not many years ago 
life was a living death and a lasting torment to the deaf, 
dumb and blind as well as to those suffering other in- 
firmities. Now it is made not only tolerable but enjoy- 
able, to such a degree that the unfortunate scarcely 
realize their misfortunes. — Kow/A’j Companion. 

It is especially true that it is hard for any deaf-mute 
without means 10 get work in California. For instance 
at this time the writer knows of eight deaf-mutes who- 
are either out of work or laid off. This difficulty in 
finding work is great and serious. While deafness is 
truly a di.sadvantage yet a certain class of deaf-mutes 
—earless, reckless and conceited — does much harm to the 
better class. For in.stance, if one such neglects his work 
and is di.scharged, for this reason another better educated 
and more trustworthy man is often denied work . Several 
instances of this kind have been recorded in California. 

A deaf Eastener truly says, “Many a deaf man suffers 
more from the ignorance of the hearing around him than 
from his own infirmity .” — California News. 

Be it known that the public should look out for one 
Jack Palmer. He has been conspicucus of late around San 
Francisco. He claims to be a deaf-mute. He says he lost 
his hearing from scarlet fever about two years ago and 
has learned to spell on the fingers. He says he wishes 
to study art, and for this reason wants assistance from the 
public. He goes by turns around in the parks, in the 
offices of lawyers and doctors, in wholesale stores, and in 
saloons. He is well dressed. He distributes here and 
there circulars which in cleverly written style tell abou t. 
his affliction and his love for art, and thus appeal to the 
heart for assistance. Mr. d’ Estrella has learned in the 
Hopkins Art Institute and from other sources that Jack 
Palmer is an imposter, and is swindling a great many 
people, and that word has been sent to the police about 
him . — California News. 

In one of his talks the Rev. Job Turner mentioned an 
incident ofthe Rev. Dr. Gallaudet in his early days. On a 
certain time he was riding through the country and de- 
cided to stop at a tavern for the night. The proprietor 
told him there was only one room vacant, and it was haunt- 
ed, and no one was willing to occupy it. The doctor had 
no faith in ghosts, and being tired, was willing to take it. 
He was escorted to his room by the flickering light of a 
candle, and, when the proprietor left him, said “Good 
night.” Pretty soon there was a rustling noise which 
kept up incessantly, and upon inve.stigation the doctor 
solved the mystery. 

There was a tree standing in front of the room, and its 
branches extended over the roof. When the wind blew 
it produced the peculiar noise. About 4 o’clock in the 
morning the doctor went down stairs. A big crowd of 
men were playing cards, and when they caught sight of 
the doctor coming they were under the impression that 
the ghost was chasing him, and all beat a hasty retreat to 
the great merriment of Dr. Gallaudet. He explained the 
situation and all fears were alleviated.— 

Register. 

Mr. Hirman Brown, in passing the pawn shop, nearly 
collapsed on .seeing the familiar face of our lamented 
benefactor, Gallaudet, looking straight at him from the 
show window right under the three gilt balls. He had 
not got over his surprise ivhen he turned his eyes to an- 
other crayon portrait hanging by the side, to find another 
benefactor staring at him, this being De I’Epee. He 
stood for some time wondering whether it was a dream 
or reality, and at length he came to the conclusion that 
it was the later, and no sooner than he returned to his 
sense, he spread the shameful news. As a result a 
party was formed to find out who pawned them, to de- 
side what to do with the person who pawned them, and 
to save the pictures frotn going into strangers’ hands. 
Mr. H. E. Babbitt, having conversational powers, was 
requested to go with the party, among, whom were Mr. 
Morlick, Mr. Hiram Brown and Mr. McCarthy. They 
wended their way gnashing their teeth with dire 
thoughts of vengeance, but upon investigating the matter, 
the wrath of the party was turned into sadness for they 
found the crayon portraits came in a lot of household 
goods belonging to the late Mr. Oscar Kinsman, which the 
broker bought at an auction. Poor Kinsman, noble, 
generous and patriotic as we all knew- him to have been, 
never dreamed that his pictures which his talented wife 
took pride in painting, should find their w-ay to such a 
place, but happily the thoughtful party purchased both, 
which will decorate the rooms of a new e-aedciy.— Register, 
One of the most interesting men at the city hall is 
Robert Zahn, the deaf and dumb assistant to Clerk Har- 
lan of the.board of councilmen . The Democrats now that 
the campaign is over, tell a story on themselves that is 
very interesting and enlightening. AVhen they made out 
a list of election officers for the country election com- 
mission to appoint, they urged that Zahn be appointed a 
republican officer in our precinct. They thought that 
with a deaf and dumb republican on guard they w-ould 
have things their own way. They did at that precinct 
for about five minutes. Then Zahn caught on to the 
land and was a terror to them. Indeed the democrats 
says that Zahn compelled an absolutely fair election at 
his precinct. Thus, he neatly turned the tables on them. 
— Louisville Evening News. 
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Sits of Science* 

Edited Bt K. B. Lloyd, A.B. 

A House Made of Paper— a large paper iiouse, with 
sixteen rnonis, has been erected liy a Uussian nobleman 
on bis country estate in Padolia. It was constructed in 
New Yorli city by an American engineer and cost 80- 
000 rubles. Its architect declares that it will last long- 
er than a stone building. To make the triumph for pa- 
per more emphatic, the owner has resolved that all the 
furniture siiall be of the same material. 

Hypnotism In Mule Surgery. — Dr. John E. Grat', 
the veterinary surgeon of Bowling Green, Ky., has been 
practicing hypnotism on cows and horsesaml made an ef- 
fort which proved successful, upon a mule. He hyimotiz- 
the mule, and by himself cut from him a very large 
tumor. This was done without the mule being fastened 
in anv way. At another time he liy]inotized a cow and 
made her follow him around and do almost anything he 
told her to do. — Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Uses Of Corn — “ Corn has sjn nng into unexpected 
prominence since the great demand for smokeless pow- 
der, ” says the Idand Review. “The articles of com- 
merce now being made fiom corn number 29 and in- 
clude a curious medley from seven kinds of glucose to 
table oil, gumdrops and the best quality of india-rubber. 
Of course cellulose has long been made from the pith 
and had a limited u.sc in electrical experiments, but it is 
now found to make almost as good a protection for war- 
ships below the water line as .steel. Its capacity of 
swelling on the application of moisture is immense, 
making it invaluable as a ptteking, atid it is now being 
used on all the new wai ships. ” 

Living Without Salt and Water — Alany people have 
accustomed themselves to do without salt, and tlie other 
diiy we recorded — with some medico of Hnwic (N. B.) 
was in the habit of doing entirelj- without water for 
drinking purjioses This gentleman, Dr. John lladdon, 
now writes to us : “ 1 .should like to be tillowed to assure 
you and your leaders that it is quite po.ssibkmf a strict 
vegetarian diet is adhered to. We get plenty of fluid 
in a cup of tea or in fruit and other foods, and 1 find it 
to be a great advantage, more especially when travelitig 
to do without drinking either water or milk, the rvefl 
known vehicle of so many diseases.” So there arc 
teetoallers who do not drink water . — Landon Chronicle. 

Bees As Weather Prophets, — As forecasters of the 
weather, bees never make a mistake. They know what 
the weather foi' the day will be without consulting the 
direction of the wind or the markings of the barometer. 
If there is going to he a rain they will not go to work 
no matter how fair the sun may shine in the morning, 
and if the weather is going to be fair, the thickest 
■clouds in the mortiing do not keep them at home. 

Go to the bees in the morning, and if they are going 
■out and coming in as usual, it is safe to make hay or to 
go to the picnic. If they ttre loafing about home as if 
the.y intended to take ti day olT depend uiion it they 
know there is going to be rain soon. 

What Is A “ Knot? ” — Every ship carries a “log 
line.” This is a line, small ami strong, with a triangu- 
liir phite at the free end, .so arranged llnit when thrown 
into the water it stands erect and presents its ftdl face to 
the ship. The line runs freel}' from a reel, so the plate 
remaiu.s practically stationary while the line runs out. 
Oti the line arc knots of colored yam, which gives 
name to the line. Tho.se knots are iilaeed at distances 
proportioned the same as thirty .seconds are to an hour. 
That is, a knot on the line, the distance between two 
marks, is the 120th ])!U't of a. sea mile. 'I'he number of 
knots which run off in half a minute, then, shows the 
number of knots, the ship is sailingan hour. A nautical 
mile is (1080.27 feel, while a statute mile is 5280 feel, 
A “knot’ is therefore, 1.151 statute miles. Fifteen 
knots is 17.27 miles; twenty knots is twenty-three miles. 
To get the rate of any of the .ships reported in land 
miles, multiply the knotsbt’ 1.151. — Milwaukee. Jourml. 

Oil-Producing Fields Of Sumatra. — A Russian en- 
gineer from the great Russian oil-priKlucing fields at 
Baku has recently visited Sumatra to investigate the oil 
■districts of that island. The deposits are found to be of 
apparencutly inexhaustible abundance, land has been 
leased, and workings will pre.sently begin. Sumatra 
is a convenient point of shipment for Japan and China, 
and its product is sure soon to ajipear in the maikets of 
those countries, perhaps competing with the supply 
from the Philippines, w'hich is abundant, and which w’e 
shall proceed to develo]) as soon as Aguinaldo is out of 
the way. The petroleum of the Phiiippines ought to 
pay the expense of governing them and enrich Oriental 
■commerce for ages, and there is a good (irospect of its 
doing so. Appareiitlv the precious substance abounds 
all over the Indian A.rchipelago, with all the millions 
of the East ready to buy it as fast as it can be conveyed. 

The Sight of Insects — A proof that it is not alwavs 
the sense of smell, but ofttimes that of .sight, which di- 
lects insects to their flowers is noted by the distinguished 
French entomologist, AI. R. BlanehaKl. A species of 
*phinx moth which entered a hotel rcKnn in the half ob- 


scurity of earl}' morning was found to flit with direct 
intent to definite parts of the wall and ceiling. These 
were decorated with painitiugs of leaves and flowers, and 
to the latter the insect approached in repeated attacks, 
thru.sting forward its proboscis as though inlenl upon 
putting it into the opened cuiisof beguiling flowers. Af- 
ter rei'eated failures and the resulting discouragement, 
thecllort was given up, and the moth escaped by the win- 
dow. Another case of a butterfly which persisted in vis- 
iting the artifleial flowers upon a lady's bonnet adds an 
instance to recorded facts of erring instinct among in- 
ects . — Reien tific A merica n . 

For Black Eyes. — It is often the case that people meet 
with accidents and bruises that cause disfiguring dis- 
colorations, from which they sutler not a little em- 
barrassment and annoyance. I( is worth while to know 
that there is a simple remedy, and oin^ quite within the 
reach of every one. Immediately after the accident 
mix an equal quantity of capeieuni annum with muci- 
lage made of gum arabic. To this add a few drops of 
glycerin. The brui.sed surface should be carefully 
cleansed and dried, then painted all over with the capsi- 
cum prejiaralion. U.se a camel's hair bru.sh and allow it 
to dry, then put on the second or third coat as soon as 
the first is entirely absorbed. A medical journal is 
authority ftir the statement that it this course i.s pursued 
immediately after the injury discoloration of the bruised 
tissue will be wholly jirevented. It is also .said that this 
remedy is unequaled as a cure for rheumatism or sliflness 
of the neck. 

Comparative Efficiency of Antiseptics. — The dis- 
cus.sion has lately been carried on to a great extent in 
the scientific journals as the relative effectiveness of the 
various antiseptics. Of these suh.stances, as it is well 
known, there is a considerable number among (be min- 
eral or metallic compounds available in commerce, the 
great domestic pnwervative being common .salt. The 
efllciency of this latter is, however, quite slight in com- 
pari.son with a number of others, a fact which will be 
well understood from the figures lielow, showing the 
relative antiseptic eflieiencies a.s proved by the latest ex- 
periments. 

These rations are: Bichloride of mercury, 14,8(Kl ; free 
chlorine, I.OtJO; salicylic acid, l.OOb; aluminum chloriiie 
714; aluminum sulphate, C40; zinc chloride. 526; carbo- 
lic acid, tiliil; boracie !ici<i, 148; ferrus suliihate, or cop- 
Iteras, 90: magnesium chloride, or bit tern, 104; calcium 
chloride, 25; sodium chloride, or common sidt, 6. 
These figures are simply relative — not the same ratios 
for all kinds of bacteria — and experiments were largly 
made with re.spect to the common atmospheric germs, 
such as are so much in evidence in .sewage. — Sun. 

Cannot Count Three— An expedition recently sent 
out from England to the Murray Islands has brought 
some interesting infonnation about the islanders. These 
primitive people, it appears, cannot count higher than 
two. “ Netat ’' is their word for one and “nets ’' for two. 

When they want to say three they sa}’ “one-two” 
(netat nets), and when they want to sily two-two 
(nets nets). 

Higher figures than these they express by means of 
their bodies. Thus they begin to count from their little 
finger of the left hand and proceeding thence to the 
other fingers, they successfully reach the wrist, the arm, 
theshoulder, the collar bone, thcchest, the right shoulder 
the right arm, the right wrist and finally the fingers of 
the right hand. In this way they am count ns high as 
thirty-one. 

Wlien they want to expre.ss a higher number than 
this they can only use the word “ gaire, ” which 
signifies many. This ancient method of counting, liow- 
ever, is fast disapiiearing, thanks to the strenous efTorts 
the English are making to teach the islanders the ordin- 
ary rtiles of arithmetic. Ethnologists, therefore, are 
especially glad that information about this ancient me- 
thod of counting has come to them just as it was on the 
point of disappearing forever. 

The Audibility Of Thunder.— While lightning may 
be seen and its illumination of clouds and mist iiiiiy be 
recognized when it is even 2tX' miles distant, thunder is 
rarely audible more than ten miles. The thunder from 
very distant storms, therefore, seldom reaches the ear, 
says liidttstries and Iron. The rea.son of the great un- 
certainty in the audibility of thunder is not difticult to 
understand. It depends not merely on the initial in- 
tensity of the crash, but quite ns much on the sur- 
roundings of the observer, even as in the quiet country 
one will observe feeble sounds that e.seape the ear in a 
noi.^v city. Perhaps the most curious and important 
condition of audibility is that the thunder wave of sound 
shall not be refracted or reflected by the layers of warm 
and cold air between the observer and the lightning or 
by the layers of wind, swift alxive and slow below, so as 
to entirely pass over or around the observer. Sound, in 
its wavelike progress obliquely through layers of air of 
different densities, is subject to refraction’, and this re- 
fraction may occur at any time and place. Thus, ob- 
servers at the topmast of a ship frequently hear fog 
whistles that are inaudible at sea level; those on hilltops 
hear thunder that amnol be heard in the valley; those 
in front of an obstacle hear sounds inaudible to those be- 
hind it. The rolling of thunder, like that of a distant 


cannonade, may be largely due to special reflections and 
refractions of sound. Again, the greater velocity of the 
air at considerable altitudeabove theground di.storts the 
sound wave and shortens the limit of audihility to the 
leeward, while inerea.sing it to the windward . — fkientijie 
American. 

Earthquake 'Waves, — In earthijuakes originating 
under the sea, the wave of water propagated outwards, 
and sweeping far inland with relentless force, is, 
to the regions lying near the shore, perhaps the most 
destructive of all the after ef.'ects of a shock. 

It is generally known as the “tidal wave,” but in 
truth it has nothing watever to do with tides and is 
really a wave of displacement. IVhen the shock occurs 
the sea is, as it were sucked back from the shore, 
and then returns in a wall of water which rushes 
inland, sweeping before it men and cattle, trees and 
houses, to be followed at intervals by smaller waves. 
The velocity with which it travels dejiend, first, on 
the force of the iiropelling shock, and secondly, on 
the depth of the sea, tiie wave being propagated much 
more quickly through deep than through shallow 
water. 

An earthquake wave surged across tlie North Pacific 
from Japan to California at the rate of more than 
six miles a minute, and from the lime at which the sea 
wave from the Lisbon earthquake ixas noticed at the 
mouth of the Thames, its .sixied mii.st have been a 
little over two miles a minute, though, on the other 
hand, it crossed the Atlantic to Barbadoes at a s]>eed 
more than twice as swift. In Lisbon jirobably more 
people were destroyed by the “ tidal wave’' than from 
any other cause; while along the Bacilic coast of South 
America the coming wave is always more dreaded than 
the more immediate results of the sjiocks. 

In Peru, esiieeially, has the wave been drc-adfiilly 
desiruetive, ()n October 28, 174(1, Callao was so 
completely destroyed by one which followed the great 
earthquake of that, to quote a contemiiorary S])anish 
account of the catastrophe, vast heaps of sand and 
gravel oceupieii the spot where it formerly stoiKl, and, 
in stead of a busyport, only a “ spac’oiis strand” extend- 
ing along the coast remained, howers and town — 
though tlie latter was on an elevation — fell before the 
prodigious force of the wave, which, after reaching 
a height of eighty feet, swept on toward Lima, 
carrying before it the ships in port and .stranding 
them on dry ground far beyond the harbor. Only two 
great gates, and here and there some fingmenis of 
walls, remained to attest tlie extent of the calamity. 
In this floixl were drowned all the inhabitants of tfie 
place, numbering iqiwards of 5,900, except some 200 
who managed to cling to pieces of ihwting wreck. 
Happily, the wave abated its force before it reached 
the capital, seven miles di.stant . — Our Etrth and its 
Story. 


Keith’s Theatres 

NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA 
AND PROVIDENCE. 


Devoted to Mr. Keith’s original idea of 

Never=endin^* 

Amusement . . . 

JES'The best entertainers in all lines knock for 
admission at the door of the Manager of the 
Keith Circuit. Only the best are engaged, 
because only the best are good enough. 

JlSS'There’s no being “too late’’ or too early at 
Keith’s. There’s entertainment all the time. 

JES'A blind man can enjoy it from hearing alone; 
such is the ever present feast of melody, 

.^^'The constantly recurring pictures illustrating 
" The Poetry ok Motion’' in its highest 
development offers such a feast for the eye 
that one can be deaf to all sounds, and still 
enjoy it. 

CENTS cn CENTS 
CENTS 3U CENTS 

J^'These are the only important “ centses” 
needed. Certain marks, devices, words, etc., 
stamps on shoes, glove.s, hats, and the like, 
are standards of Merit. 

j5^''n’hile Mr. Keith’s ideas have been exten- 
sively copied, none have succeeded in steal- 
ing the “ standard of Merit” that is coupled 
with the novelties produced under the Keith 
banner. 



THE^CENUINE IMPROVE 


THE SILENT WORKER 


We can 
Suit You 
in 

Shoes 


The better you become 
acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn 
of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 
— the more goods you will buy 
of us each year. 


Larcest stock in Trenton, 


A. T. Williams 


S. P. DUNHAM & CO 


1 39 [\. Broad St 


Trenton, 


Dry Goods and Millinery ^ 


Are all those who appreciate the value 
of paint as a protection against the ele- 
ments. The paints you get from us will 
be the genuine article, and the color of our 
prices match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right 
place bids defiance to Time our homes to 
deface. I sing thy praises, Paint, who 
saves! from dectiy, and holds Old Time’s 
destroying hand, and sayest to him nay. 
For best Paints, Oils, Varnisnes, &c., call 
on 


Trade Marks 
Designs 

^rrTv Copyrights &c. 

Anyone nendtng a sketch and descrintton may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
Invention Is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patent* 
sent free. Oldest nsrency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
speciai ttotfce, without charge, in the 


8 S. Warren St. 

Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 


Scientific Hmerican 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific Journal. Terms. |3 a 
year : four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


i^Camera 

Loaded in daylight 

for free Booklet“^S, 

E.&. H. T.ANTHONY&CO. 

122 Fifth A\renue, NEW YORK. 


MUNN New York 


PACH BROS 

Hri Pbotograpbers, 


Branch Ottice, ^ F Bt., Washington, D. C. 


935 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


PERM.'VNENT BRANCHES : 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

PRINCETON, N, J. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN 

jftjftjYtjtjA 


Alphabet 

Cards 


WINTER STUDIOS 


Northhampton, Mass. 
Powhkeepsie, N. Y. 
LaeWood, N. J. 


West Point, N. Y. 
Williamstown, Mass, 
Amherst, Mass, 


Wellesley, Mass. 


J To every new subscriber of the 
^ Silent Worker, at the subscrip- 

V tion rate of jo cents a year we will 
J send a package of so manual 
a ALPHABET CARDS FREE. They are 

V 5^ by 3% inches and are suitable 
2 for distribution among your friends. 
^ Two two-cent stamps must be en- 

I closed to pay postage. 

Address : 

THE SILENT WOEKEE, 

Trenton, N, J. 


SUMMER STUDIOS 


LONG BRANCH, N. J, 


OCEAN GROVE, N.J, 


COLUMBUS PHOTO’S 

Now Ready — Panel Style $1.25 

General Group, 

Principals and Supt’s, 

Com Cob, etc., etc. 

Principal Mathison says : “ Photogrraphs just splen- 
did, like all your work.” 

Principal Connor says : “ Pictures are fine, in fact hard 
to beat.” 


FIVE VARIETIES 




Crentoit, Hew Jersey 


Marine and 
Stationary 

ENGINES AND BOILERS 


Machinery of all descriptions. 
Heavy Castings ^ ^ ^ 


Repairing ef all kinds promptly attended to, 


F. S. KATZENBACH & CO 

35 East State Street, 
TKE/NTOM, /S. J. 


Grates, 

Tile Heaters 
and 

Facings. 


Hardware 

Heaters, 

Ranges, 

Mantels, 


I Plumbers, Steam and Gas Fitters, Steam and 
o< Hot Water Heating. >o 


Bicycles, Bicycle Supplies 


Eiectrical^Suppiies 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


new Jersey fiistory 

and Genealogy a Specialty 


AT THE LARGEST BOOK- 3 

STORE IN NEW JERSEY, 3 

C. L. TRAVER, ^ 

(08 S. Broad Street, 2 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 3 
ISLSLSLSiSUUUULkSUULSiSiSU^^ 


rrirririririnfinrr^ 

My Windows 3 

Talk to the Eyes 3 

I And they tell the truth about 3 
the looks and quality of the 3 

goods inside 3 

High Grade Suits, Over- 3 
coats, Reefers, etc., for 3 
Youths and Boys at way- 3 
down prices 3 

B. F. Gunson, 3 

C Famous Clothier. 3 

Successor to 3 

G R. A. Donnelly. 3 

g OrEItA HOX^SE STCORKS. 3 

Ck(L!LSlJ!JUL!L5L!LSLS^^ 


THE NEW JERSEY 

State Normal and Model Schools. 

THE NORMAL SCHOOL 

Is a professional School, devoted to the preparation of 
teachers for the Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough knowledge of subject 
matter, the faculties o*" mind and how so to present that 
subject matter as to conform to the law of mental 
development. 

THE MODEL SCHOOL 

Is a thorough Academic Training School preparatory to 
college, business or the drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with apparatus for 
all kinds of work, laboratories, manual training room, 
g3’mnasium, etc. 

The cost per 3’ear for boarders, including board, 
washing, tuition, books, etc., is from $154 to $160 for 
those intending to teach and $200 for others. 

The cost for da3' pupils is four dollars a 5'ear for 
cost of books for those intending to teach, and from $26 
to $58 per 5"ear, according to grade, for those in the 
Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted b3’ gas, heated b3’ 
steam, well ventilated, provided with baths and the 
modern conveniences. The sleeping rooms are nicel3' 
furnished and ver3’ cos3'. 

For further particulars appl3’ to the Principal, 

J. M. GREEN. 


1 have used Klpaus Tabules wltu so mucli I I have been a great sufferer irom constlpatloD 
satlslactlon that I can cheerfully recommend for over five years. Nothing gave me any relief, 
them. Have been troubled lor about three years My feet and legs and abdomen were bloa'ted so I 
with what I called bilious attacks coming on could not wear shoes on my leet and oiilj* a loose 
regularly once a week. Was told by different dress. I saw Rlpans Tabnies advertised lu our 
physicians that It was caused by bad teeth, of dolly iiaper. bought some and took them as 
which 1 had several. 1 had the teeth extracted, directed. Have taken them alx>ut three weeks 


but the attacks continued. I had seen advertise- and there is such a ehan^ I I am not constlpat- 
ments of Rlpans Tabules In all the papers but ed any more and I owe it all to Rlpans Tabules. 
had no faith In them, but almutslx weeks since a I am thirty-seven years old. have no occupation, 


Irlend Induced me to try them. Have taken but only my bou-sehold duties and nursing my sick 
two of the small 6-cent boxes of the Tabules and husband. lie has had the dropsy and I am trying 
have had no recurrence of the attacks. Have Rpans Tabules for him. He feels some better 
never given a testimonial lor anything before, but It will take some time, he has been sick so 
but the great amount of good which I believe has long. You may use my letter and name as you 
been done me by Rlpan.s Tabules Induces me to like. Mrs. Maky Gorman gi.areb. 


add mine to the many testlmonluJa you doubtless 
have In your possession now. A. T. TlEWrrr. 

I want to Inform you. 
lu words of highest 

g raise, of the benellt 1 
ave derived trora Rl- 
pans Tabules. I am a I? . T • ] 

professional nurse and 
in this profession a q* 

clear head Is alwajs ^ 

needed. lilpansTabu- Cu 

lesdoeslt. After one » Tnf* mr 

of my cases 1 found j 

myself completely run 

down. Acting on the lU aru JT 3 

advice of Mr. Geo. Bow- ^ 

er, Ph. G., 1588 Newark /'ino • t 

Ave. ..lerseyClty.I took t-liic . t 

Rl )ans Tabules with ' 


grand result. UJ rommon everv-dav ly-nluc years old. Y'ou 

Miss Be.ss:k WIEDMAN. ^ are welcome to use this 

_ -11 r 1 > testimonial. 

Mother was troubled 1“ ills Ol hunianity. Mbs. J.Bkookmyrk. 

with heartburn and C •' 

sleeplessness, caused My seven - .year - old 

by Indigestion, lor a (U bo.v suffered with 

good many years. One ^ pains lu Ms head, con- 

day she saw a test!- ^ stlpatlon and com- 

monlal In the paper O plained of his stomach. 

Indorsing Rlpans He could noteat Uke 

Tabules. She deter- children if hu age do 

mined to give them a ^.uat he did eat 

trial, was greatly -I did not agree with 

relieved by their use him. He was thin and 

and now takes the of a saffron color. 

Tabules rcguloiTv. she keeps a few cartons Reading some of the testlmonlaLs In favor of 
Rlpans Tabules In the house and says she will Rlpans Tabules, I tried them. Rlpans Tabules 
not be without them. The heartburn and sleep- not only relieved but actually cured my young- 
lessness have disappeared with the Indigestion ster. the headaches have disappeared. iKtwels are 
which was formerly so great a burden for her. lu good condition and he never complains of Ms 
Our whole family take the Tabules regularly, stomach. He is now a red. chubby -faewi boy. 
especlallj' after a hearty meal. My mother Is This wonderful chauge I attribute to Rlpans 
arty years of age and Is enjoying the liest of Tabules- I am satislTed that they wm benefit 
health and spirits; also eats hearty meals, an Im- any one <from the cradle to old age) If taken 


I have been suffering from headaches ever 
since I was a little girl. I could never ride In a 
car or go Into a crowd- 
ed place without get- 
ting a headache and 
my .stomach. 1 
K*T’P‘A*N*S heard about Rlpans 

Tabules from an aunt 

of mine who was tak- 

Ing them for catarrh of 
, , the stomach. She had 

I he modern stand- found such relief from 

their use she advised 
J Tr •! AT J* M6 take them too, 

ard Jramily Medl- and I im^-e been doing 

so since last October. 
I'ino • tlvf» and will say they have 

''***'- • Lilt, completely cured my 

lieadache. I am twen- 

COmmon everv-dav ty-nluc years old. You 

uuniiitt-m cvciy are welcome to use this 

r -t > testimonial, 

ills oi humanity. miis.j.bkookmyrk. 

My seven -.veor- old 
bo.v suffered with 
pains lu his head, con- 
stlpatlon and com- 
plained of Ms stomach, 
lie could not eat Uke 
children if hu age do 
"AW* and what he did eat 

__l did not agree with 

Mm. He was thin and 
of a saffron color. 


health and spirits; also eats hearty meals, an Im- 
posslblUty before she took Rlpans Tabules. 

Anton U. Blaueen. 


any one <from the cradle to old age) If taken 
according to directions. 

E. W. Price 


A new style packet oontalMng ten ripanstabdles packed In a paper carton (without glass) Is now 
tor sole at some drug stores— toB five cents- This low-priced sort Is Intended for the poor and the 
economical. One dozen of the five-cent cartons (lao tabules) can be had by mall by sending forty- 
eight cents to the Ripans Chemicai. Gompany. No. 10 Spruce Street, New York— ora single carton 
(TEN tabules) will be sent for five cents. Ripans Tabules may also lie had of some grocers, general 
storekeepers, new agents and at some Uquor stores and barber shops. They banish pain. Induce 
sleep and prolong life. One gives relief 
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. THE SILENT WORKER. 


The New Jersey Slate School for the Deaf. 


STATE BOARD OF 

EDUCATION. 

Edward E. Grosscup 

George k. Frey 

J, Bi.vgham Woodward 

Bridgeton 

S. St. John McCutchen 

T. Frank -Appleby 

Wm D. Morrow 

Geo. W. Howell 

Fka.ncis Scott 

Morristown 

James M. Sey.mour 

James L. Hays 

Otto Crouse 

William D. Forbes 


James Owen 



of The lh>ar(l. 

James L, Hays President 

Otto Chouse Vice-President 

Charles J. Baxter Secretary 

William S. Hanxock. .Treasurer School for Deaf-Mutes 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. 



MAIN nCII.DING NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS 


JOHN P. WALKER, -M..A Superintendent MISS HELEN C. VAIL 

THOMAS F. HEARNEN Steward ; MISS ELIZABETH HALL 


^ HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR DEAF-MUTES, 
established by act approved March 31st, 1882, 
offers its advantages on the following conditions : 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age. deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capa- 
city to profit by the instruction afforded. Tlie person 
making application for the admission of a child as a | 
pupil is required to fill out a blank form, furnished for ' 
the purpose, giving necessary information in regard to 
the case. The application mu.st be accompanied by a 
certificate from a county judge or county clerk of the 
count}’, or the chrsen freeholder or township clerk of 
the township, or the mayor of the city, where the ap- 
plicant resides, aiso a certificate from two freeholders of 
the county. These certificates are nrinted on the .same 
sheet with the forms of application, and are accom- 
panied by full directions for filling them out. Blank 
forms of applications and any desired information in 
regard to the school may be obtained by writing to the 
following address : 

Juliii 1*. Walker, j 

Trenton, N. J. Superintendent. I 


MRS. LAURENCLA F. MYERS Matron 

B, H. SHARP Supervisor of Boys 

MISS ANNA C. FITZPATRICK. . . .Assi.stant Supervisor 

MISS JL'LLA E. .AD.AMS Supervisor of (lirls 

ELMER B.ARWIS, M.D Attending Physician 

MISSM. CARRIE HILLS Nurse 


MISS K.ATHERINE SAPPINGTON Receiver 


AciMleiiiic Depart iiH-iit. 

ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A.B. 

MISS VIRGINIA H. BUNTING 
MISS CAROLINE L. OLlN 
MISS MARY D. TILSON 
MISS MARY R. WOOD. 


MISS H. MAUDE DELLICKER 

MISS ADELAIDE -A. HENDERSHOT 


litiliistrial l>epau'tiiient. 

MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER i Kindergarten 

j and Drawings 

GEORGE S. PORTER Printing 

H. CLAY BORDEN Wood-working 

WALTER WHALEN Shoemaking 

j MISS EMMA L. BILBEE Sewing 

MISS BERTHA BILBEE Serving, Assistant 

MISS MIRI.AM M. STEVENSON J MilEnery and 

j Kinbroidery 


ClaHMes in I'hyMical Culture. 

MR. B. H. SHARP I 

1 Girlt- 



M J. M. BURGNER ► 

Millham Vienna Bakery 

No. 61G Clinton A-ven-ae, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


A GOOD OIL HEATER 

THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 

b the bmous Hiller heater. No smoke. No 
odota. and no danger In using. 

Price $4.25 and $5.00 
Other good heaters at less prices, bar we can’t 
■ay BO many good things about them. Come and 
Me them. 

KAUFMAN'S 

1 23 & 1 25 So. B road St. 
35 Lafayette St. 


DO YOU KNOW 

HOXTK^L 

Sells the best $1 .50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

33 EAST STATE ST., TBENTON, N. J 


We have always on hand the best grades of 
L.KHIGH COAI.8 
For domestic and manufacturing purposes. 

AL80 KINDLING WOOD. 

Now 18 the time to order coal. 36 cents per 
ton discount lor cash. 

silcliael Harley. 

51 * rerry 8 t. 


PATENTS GUARANTEED 


Our fee returned if we fail. Any one sending sketch and description of 
any invention will promptly receive our opinion free concerning the patent- 
ability of same. “How to obtain a patent” sent upon request. Patents 
secured through ns advertised for sale at our expense. 

Patents taken out through us receive special notice, without charge, in 
The Patent Record, an illustrated and widely circulated journal, consulted 
by Manufacturers and Investors. 

Send for sample copy FREE. Address, 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 

{Patent Attorneys,) 

Evans Building, - WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The naar. Day $i Haar « • 
Mducated 


Deaf 


subscribe for The Silent Worker. 
The reason is plain. It is the best. 
It only costs 60 cents a year to join 
the ranks the Educated. 

SUPPOSE 
YOU TRY IT A 
YEAR. 



Printers 

Publishers 

Lithographers 

Designers 

Engravers 

Stationers. 


14 n. marren $t., Crenton. 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, 

Nurserymen ^ ^ ^ 
Florists and Seedsmen 

Broad and Front Streets, 

^ TRFNTOM N. J. 

J. M. ATWOOD, 

—DEALER IN— 

Fish, Game and Oysters^ 

35 East Front St., Washington Market. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


STOLL’S 



SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

SPORTING GOODS, & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS. 


80 East State St., Trenton, N. J. 


SAMUEL HEATH, 

WHOLESALE AKS KSTAIL DEALER IN 

I Lumber, Lime, Goal and Wood, 

334 Perry St., Trenton, N. J.- 
Telephone 52. 


Go to_ 


CONVERY & WALKER^ 

121) North Broad St., 
and see the largest line of Furniture and. 
Carpets in the city... 




